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BEITBRAT URE. 


UNPUBLISHED STANZAS. 


BY JOHN CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PE ASANT-POET. 

The following verses, together with a few little compositions by the same hand 
and of similar character, were put lately into our possession by a gentleman who 
received them from the author bimself, in 1842. Join Clare was at that period, 
and we believe still is, an inmate of the 22 Lunatic — a harmless, 
happy, and tranguil-minded man. In spite of some obvious defects, the poetic 
instinct is yet plainly visible in these lines.—Ed. Alb. 

TO THE LARK. 


Bird of the morn! 
When roseate clouds begin 
To show the opening dawn, 
Thy singing does h; 
And o’er the sweet green fields and happy vales 
Thy pleasant song is heard, mixed with the morning gales. 


Bird of the morn! 
What time the ruddy sun 
Smiles on the pleasant corn, 


Thy singing is begun ; 
Heart-felt and cone over labour’s toil, 
Who chop in coppice wild and delve the russet soil. 


Bird of the sun! 
How beautiful art thou 
When morning has begun 
To gild the mountain’s brow! 
How beautiful it is to see thee soar so blest, 
Winnowing thy russet wings above thy twitchy nest. 





Bird of the summer’s day ! 
How oft I stand to hear 
Thee sing thy airy wa 
With music wil J— clear, 
Till thou becom’st a speck upon the sky, 
Small as those clods that crumble where I lie! 


The spring, and summer too, 


Is thine the months along, 
. The woods and vales to view ;— 
If climes were ever green, thy song would be 
The sunny music of eternal glee ! 





‘WO IST DER FATERLAND?”’ 
For the Albion. 


The fatherland, the fatherland, 
We may not see thee more; 
Our lot is cast forever 
On a far distant shore. 
We only now may view it, 
With memory’s aid, in dreams; 
Then we see our own loved fatherland, 
With its valleys and its streams, 
Lay 72 out in its beauty, 
8 it once before us lay; 
But we wake, and with new sadness 
We greet the coming day. 
For the glimpses that are granted us 
When locked in sleep’s embrace, 
Made many a fond remembrance, 
Start from its resting place ; 
And we thought of forms and faces 
That we ne’er should see again, 
And the tears of sorrow from our hearts 
Relieved our aching brain. E. L. C. 





TWO EXTRACTS FROM “« LAVENGRO—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 
BY GEORGE BORROW, AUTHOR OF THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 


We are indebted to Mr. Putnam for the following samples of this -expected 
work. They are taken from early proof-sheets transmitted to him under a copy- 
right arrangement by Mr. Murray, he London publisher. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY MAGISTRATE, 


“* Holloa, master ! can you tell us where the fight is likely tobe !” 

Such were the words shouted out tome by a short thick fellow in 
brown top-boots, and bare-headed, who stood, with his hands in his 
pockets, at the door of a country alehouse as I was passing by. 

Now, as I knew nothing about the fight, and as the appearance of the 
man did not —* me greatly to enter into conversation with him, I 
merely answered in the by ve, and continued my way. 

It was a fine lovely morning in May, the sun shone bright above, and 

¢ birds were carolling in the hedge-rows. I was wont to be cheerful 
at such seasons, for, from my earliest recollections, sanshine and the 
song of birds have been dear tome ; yet about that period, I was not 
cheerful, my mind was not at rest ; I was debating within myself, and 
the debate was dreary and unsatisfactory enough. I sighed, and turn- 
mm eyes upward, I ejaculated, ‘* What is truth ?” 

ut suddenly, by a violent effort breaking away from my meditations, 
I hastened forwa 


; one mile, two miles, three miles were speedily left 
. ; and now I came to a grove of birch and other trees, and open- 
ing a gate passed up a kind of avenue, and soon arriving before a 
ree brick house, of rather antique appearance, knocked at the 


4J this house lived a fentlomen with whom I had business. He was 
to be a genuine old English gentleman, and a man of considerable 
Property ; at this time, however, he wanted a thousand pounds, as 

ntlemen of considerable property every now and then do. I had 
mcught him a thousand pounds in my socket, for it is astonishing how 
i “ny eager helpers the rich find, an{ with what compassion people 
—* upon their distresses. He was said to have good wine in his cel- 


X7 your master at home” said I, to a servant who appeared at the 


an His worship is at home, young man,” said the servant, as he looked 
my shoes, which bore evidence that I had come walking. I beg 

your pardon, sir,” he ad !ed. as he looked me in the face. 
Ay, ay, servants,” thong I,as [ followed the maninto the house, 
ace when you open the door, and do so be- 


“ always look people in the 
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fore you look at their shoes, or you may mistake the heir of a Prime 
Minister for a two ney By son.” 

I found his worship a jolly, red-faced gentleman, of about fifty-five ; 
he was dressed in a coat, white corduroy breeches, and drab 
gaiters, and sat on an old-fashioned leather sofa, with two smal!, thor- 
ough bred, black English terriers, one on each sideof him. He had all 
the appearance of a genuine old English gentleman who kept good wine 
in his cellar. 

“Sir,” said I, “I have brought you a thousand pounds ;” and I said 
this after the servant had retired, and the two terriers had ceased the 
barking which is natural to all such dogs at the sight of a stranger. 

Aud when the magistrate had received the money, and signed and 
returned a certain paper which I handed to him, he rubbed his hands, 
and looking very benignantly at me, exclaimed— 

“ And now, ey Lge — that our business is over, perhaps you 
ean tell me where the fight is to take place ””’ 

**T am sorry, sir,” I, “that I can’t inform you, but everybody 
seems to be anxious about it ;” and then I told him what had occurred 
to me on the road with the alehouse k q 

** I know him,” said his worship; “« he’s a tenant of mine, and a good 
fellow, somewhat toomuchin my debt though. But howis this, young 

ntleman, you look as if you had been walking ; you did not come on 

‘oot ?” 

* Yes, sir, I came on foot.” 

** On foot! why it is sixteen miles.” 

“] shan’t be tired when I have walfed back.” 

** You can’t ride, I suppose ?” 

‘* Better than I can walk.” 

‘Then why do you walk?” 

I have frequently to make journeys connected with my profession ; 
sometimes I walk, sometimes I ride, just as the whim takes me.” 

“ Will you take a glass of wine?” 

* Yes.” 

‘That's right; what shall it be ?”’ 

** Madeira !” 

The magistrate gave a violent slap on his knee; “I like your taste,” 
said he, ‘‘[ am fond of a glass of Madeira myself, and can give you such 
@ one ag you will not,drink every day; sit down, young gentleman, 
you shall have a glass of Madeira, and the best I have.” 

Thereupon he got up, and, followed by his two terriers, walked 
slowly out of the room. 

I looked round the room, and, seeing nothing which ised me much 
Famusement, Isat down, and fell again into my former train of thought. 
** What is truth ?” said I. 

‘* Here it is,” said the magistrate, returning at the end of a quarter 
of an hour, followed by the servant, with a tray; ‘‘ here’s the true 


my cellar last Christmas. There,” said he to the servant, “ put it 
down, and leave my young friend and me to ourselves. Now, what do 
you think of it ?” 

*Itis very good,” said I. 

‘* Did you ever taste better Madeira ?” ‘ 

‘*I never before tasted Madeira.” 

“Then you ask for a wine without knowing what it is ? 

‘* J ask for it, sir, that I may know what it is?” 

‘* Well, there is logic in that, as Parr would say; you have heard of 
Parr?” 

“Old Parr?” 

“ Yes, old Parr, but not that Parr; you mean the English, I the 
Greek Parr, as people call him.” 

** 1 don’t know him.” 

«Perhaps not—rather too youngfor that, but were you of my age, 
you might have cause to know him, coming from where you do. He 
kept sehool there, I was his first scholar; he fiogged Greek into me 
till I loved him—and he loved me: he came to see me last year, and sat 
in that chair; [ honour Parr—he knows much, and is a sound man.” 

‘** Does he know the truth ?” 

“ Know the trath; he knows what’s good, from an oyster to an ostrich 
—he’s not only sound, but round.” 

‘« Suppose we drink his health ?” 

“Thank you, boy: here’s Parr’s health, and Whiter’s.” 

** Who is Whiter?” 

“Don’t you know Whiter? I thought —— knew Reverend 
Whiter the philologist, though I sup you scarcely know what that 
means. A man fond of tongues and languages, quite out of your way 
—he understands some twenty ; what do you say to that ?” 

‘*Is he a sound man ?” 

« Why, as to that, I scarcely know what tosay: he has got queer no- 
tions in his head—wrote a book to prove that all words came originally 
from the earth—who knows? Words have roots, and roots live in the 
earth; but upon the whole, I should not call him altogether a sound 
man, though he can talk Greek nearly as fast as Parr.” 

«Ts he a round man ?”’ : 

“ Ay, boy, rounder than Parr ; I’ll sing you a song, if you like, which 
will let you into his character ;— 


“Give me the haunch of a buck to eat, and to drink Madeira old, 
And a gei.t!e wife to rest with, andin my arms to fold, 
An Arabic book to study, a Norfolk cob to ride, 
And a house to live in shaded with trees, and near to a river side ; 
With such good things around me, and blessed with health withal, 
Though I should live for a hundred years, for death | would not call.’ 


Here’s to Whiter’s health—so you know nothing about the fight ?” 

·No, sir; the truth is, that of late I have been very much occupied 
with various matters, otherwise I should, perhaps, have been able to 
afford you some information—boxing is a noble art.” 

**Can you box ?” 

** A little.” 

“I tell you what, my boy; I honour you, and provided your educa- 
tion had been a little less limited, I should have been glad to see you 
here in company with Parr and Whiter; both can box. Boxing is, as 
you say, a noble art--a true English art ; may I never see the day when 
Englishmen shall feel asazame.. of it, or blacklegs and blackguards 
bring it into disgrace. I am a magistrate, and, of course, cannot pat- 
ronise the thing very openly, yet I sometimes see a prize fight: I saw 
the Game Chicken veat Gulley.” 

‘* Did you ever see Big Ben?” ; 

* No why do you ask?” But here we heard a noise, like that of a 
gig driving up to the door, which was immediately succeeded by a vio- 
lent knocking and ringing, and after a little time, the servant who had 
admitted me made his appearance in the room. “Sir,” said he, with a 
certain eagerness of manner, “here are two gentlemen waiting to 
speak to you.” 

“Gentlemen waiting to speak to me! who are they ?” 

“TI don’t know, sir,” said the servant; ‘‘ but they look like sporting 
Sr and—and”—here he hesitated ; ‘‘ from a word or two they 

ropped, I almost think that they come abou* the fight,” 





thing, or I am no judge, far less a justice. It has been thirty years in| high 
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“ About the fight,” said the magistrate. “No! that can hardly be 
however, you had better show them in” — 

Heavy steps were now heard ascending the stairs, and the servar 
ushered two men into the apartment. Again there was @ 
but louder than that which had been directed against myself, 
were two intruders; both of them were remarkable ig men, 
to the foremost of them the most particular notice be acco 
ed: he was @ man somewhat under thirty, and nearly six feet in 
He was dressed in a blae coat, white corduroy breeches, fastened 
the knee with small golden buttons ; on his legs he wore white 
wool stockings, and on bis feet shoes reac to the ankles ; round his 
neck was a handkerchief of the blue and bird’s eye pattern; he wore 
neither whiskers nor moustaches, and a not to delight in hair, 
that of his head, which was of a light brown, being close cropped; 
the forehead was rather high, but somewhat narrow; the fhoe neither 
broad nor sharp, perhaps rather sharp than broad ; the nose was almost 
delicate; the eyes were grey, with an expression in which there was 
sternness bl with something a a to feline ; his 

ever, 













ion was ly pale, reliev by certain 

which here and there studded his Y his forma Wes , 
but lean; hisarmslong. In the whole appearance of the man 

was a blending of the bluffandthe sharp. You might heve 


him a bruiser; his dress was that of one in all its minutin; 
was wanting, however, in his manner—the quietness of the 
man; he rather looked like one perfor the part—well—very well 
—but still performing a part. His companion !—there, indeed, was the 
bruiser—no mistake about him: a tall massive man, witha 
*** anda * ps Tange ns like a bruiser 
ring; he wore white-top , and a loose brown jockey coat. 

As the first advanced towards the table, behind —X the magistrate 
sat, he doffed a white castor from his head, and made rather a oe 
bow ; looking at me, who sat somewhat on one side, he gave a of 
recognition. 

A ay I request to know who you are, gentlemen ?” said the magis- 
trate. — 
‘< Sir,” said the man in a deep, but not unpleasant voice, “ allow me 
to introduce to you my friend, Mr. , the celebrated ” 
and he motioned with his hand towards the massive man wi flat- 
tened nose. 

‘* And your own name, sir?” said the magistrate. ' 

“My name is atter,” said the man; ‘‘ were I to mention it to 

ou, it would @ you no feeling of interest. It is neither 


nor 
self like either 
ever, atime may come—we are not yet buried; and whensoever my 
hour arrives, I hope I shall prove myself equal to my destiny, however 










7 ‘Like bird that’s bred among the Helicons-’” 
And here a smile half theatrical passed over his features. 

‘*In what can I oblige you, sir?” said the magistrate? 

‘* Well, sir; the soul of wit is brévity ; we want a place for an ap- 
proaching combat between my friend heregand a brave from town. 
Passing by your broad acres this fine morning we saw a pightle, which 
we deemed would suit. Lend us that pightle, and receive our thanks; 
’twould be a favour, though not much to grant: we neither ask) for 
iy frigad looked somewhat he 

y frie somewhat perplexed ; after a moment, however, he 
said, with a firm but gentlemanly air, “ Sir, 1 am sorry that I cannot 
comply with your request.” x“ 4 

** Not comply !” said the man, his brow boeo dark as midnight ; 
and with a hoarse and savage tone, ‘ Not comply ! why not ?” 

ss z - impossible, sir; utterly impossible !” 

“ y so ” , 

“Tam not compelled to give my reasons to you, sir, nor te any 
man.” 

‘- Let me beg of you to alter your decision,” said the man, in a tone 
of profound respect. 

‘* Utterly impossible, sir; I am @ magistrate.” 

“ May istrate! then fare ye well, for a green-coated buffer and a Har- 
man * 

* pꝛ said the magistrate, springing up with a face fiery. with 
wrath. 

But, with a surly nod to me, the man left tke apartment ; and in @ 
moment more the heavy footsteps of himself and his companion were 
heard descending the staircase. 

‘- Who is that man ?” said my friend, turning towards me. 

‘ A sporting gentleman, well known in the place from whieh I 
come.” ‘ 
*« He appeared to know you.” 

** [ have occasionally put on gloves with him.” 
‘* What is his name ?”’ 


A FIELD PREACHER. 
Oneday, whilst I bent my way to the heath of which I have spoken 
on a former occasion, at the foot of the hills which formed it I came to 
@ place where a waggon was standing, but without horses, the “et 
resting on the ground; there was a crowd about it, which extend 
half-way up the side of the neighbouring hill. The waggon was oe 
cupied by some half-a-dozen men ; some sitting, others standing—the; 
were dressed in sober-coloured habiliments of black or brown, cut im4 
— and rather uncouth fashion, and partially white with dust; ¢h 
air was short, and seemed to have been smoothed down by the 










cation of the hand ; all were bare-headed—sitting or standing. 
bare-headed. One of them, a tall man, was — 
ere, however, { could distinguish what he was saying, he left eg, 
then there was a cry for a hymn “ to the glory of G 
word. It was a strange sounding hymn, as well it might t 
body joined in it: there were voices of all kinds, of of 
and of children—of those who could sing and of those. id ob i 
thousand voices all joined, and all delves heartily ; no voice of all 
multitude was silent save mine. he crowd co en of the 
lower classes, labourers and mechanics, and their and chldren- 
dusty people, unwashed people, people of no account whatever, and 
they did not look a mob. eee : 
And when that hymn was over—and here let me observe that, 
strange as it sounded, I have recalled that hymn to mind, and it has 
seemed to tingle in my ears on occasions when all that pom age st 
could do to enhance religious solemnity was bein Me pall the 
Chapel, what time the papal band was in full play, and the choicest 
choristers of Italy poured forth their mellowest tones in p of 
Batuschca and his cardinals—on the ice of the Neva, what time the 
long train of stately priests, with their noble beards and their 
robes of crimson and gold, with their ebony and ivory staves, 8 
along, chanting their Sclavonian litanies in advance of the mighty Em- 
peror of the North and his Priberjensky guard of giants, pr 8 the 


or even my = 
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‘So ae 
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ake 


—— 


— —— 


nea a I 


and he flung me the bridle; and I mounted on 











orifice through which the river, running below in its swiftness, is to 
receive the baptismal lymph :—when the hymn was over, anothern man 
in the oceeded to address the people ; he was a much 
man than he Fast speaker; somewhat square built and about the mid- 
dle height his face was rather broad, but expressive of much intelli- 
, ana with @ peculiar calm and serious look ; the accent in which 
g spoke indicated that he was not of these , but from some distant 
district. The subject of his address was faith, and how it could remove 
mountains. It was a plain address, without any attempt at ornament, 
and delivered in a tone which was neither loud nor vehement. The 
er was cvidently not a practised one—once or twice he hesitated 
as if for words to express his meaning, but still he held on, talking of 
faith, and how it could remove mountains: “It is the only thing we 
want, brethren, in this world ; if we have that, we are indeed rich, as 
it will enable us to do our duty under all circumstances, and to bear 
our lot, however hard it may be—and the lot of all mankind is hard— 
the lot of the poor is hard, brethren—and who knows more of the poor 
than I ?-—a poor man myself, and the son of a poor man: but are the 
rich better off? not so, brethren, for God is just. The rich have their 
trials too: I am not rish myself, but I have seen the rich with care- 
worn countenances; I have also seen them in madhouses; from which 
you may learn, brethren, that the lot of all mankind is hard; that is, 
till we lay hold of faith, which makes us comfortable under all ciroum- 
stances; whether we ride in gilded chariots or walk bare-footed in 
of bread; whether we be t, whether we be wise—for 


erty, and wisdom, brethren, each brings with 
it its peculiar temptations. Well, under all these troubles, the th 
which I would recommend you to seek is one and thesame; faith ; fai 


in our Lord Jesus Christ, who made us and allotted to each his station. 
Each has to do, brethren. Do it, therefore, but always in 
feith; without. we shall find ourselves sometimes at fault; but 
with faith never—for faith can remove the difficulty. It willteach us 
to love life, brethren, when life is beco bitter, and to prize the 

around us; for as every man has cares, brethren, so has 
each man his blessings. It will likewise teach us not to love life over 


much, seeing that we must one da rt withit. It willteach us to 
face death with on, and ont’ seenares us from sinking amidst 
the swelling of the river Jordan.” 


And whgn he had concluded his address, he said, “ Let us sing a 
mn, one composed by Master Charles Wesley—he was my country- 
man, brethren. 


a 


* Jesus, I cast my soul on thee,” 

Mighty and merciful to save ; 

;? Thou shalt to death go down with me, 
And lay me gently in the grave. 
This body then 1 rest in hope, 
This body which the worms destroy ; 
For thou shalt surely raise me up, 
To glorious life and endless joy.’ "’ 


Farewell, preacher with the plain coat, and the calm serious look ! 
I saw thee once again, and that was lately—only the other day. It 
near a fishing hamlet, by the sea-side, that I saw the preacher 
. He stood on the top of a steep monticle, used by pilots as a 
look-out for vessels meee: ing that coast, a dangerous one, abounding 
in rocks and quicksands. There he stood on the monticle, preachi 
to weather-worn fishermen and mariners gathered below upon the sand. 
** Who is he?” said I to an old fisherman who stood beside me with a 
of hymns in his hand; but the old man put his hand to his lips, 
ad that was the only answer I received. Not a sound was heard but 
e voice of the preacher and the roaring of the waves; but the voice 
heard loud above the roaring of the sea, for the preacher now 
—J— power, and his voice was not that of one who hesitates. 
come 


a 


he stood—no longer a young man, for his black locks had be- 
, even like my own; but there was the intelligent face, aud 
the serious look which had struck me of yore. There stood the 
preacher, one of those mén—and, thank God, their number is not few 
—who, animated by the spirit of Christ, amidst much poverty, and, 
alas! much contempt, t in carrying the light of the Gospel amidst 
be ok ate se what, but for their instrumentality, would scarcely 
be C land. I would have waited till he had concluded, in 
order that I might speak to him, and endeavour to bring back the an- 
cient scene to his recollection, but suddenly a man came hurrying to- 
wards the monticle, mounted on a speedy horse, and holding by the 
bridle one yet more speedy, and he whispered to me, “ Why loiterest 
thou here ?—knowest thou not all that is to be ne oe) —2 
of great s ’ 
and I followed the other, who had already galloped off. And as I de- 
parted, I waved my hand to him on the —A and I shouted, ‘‘ Fare- 
well, brother! the seed came up at last, after » long period!” and then 
I gave the speedy horse his way, and leaning over the shoulder of the 
gail ing horse, I said, ‘‘ Would that my life had been like his—even 
e that man’s !” 
; pe adh 


HOW *TO BE I[DOLISED. 


The bh le of being “‘ idolised” was never, perhaps, made a liter- 
al trath in so striking a manner as is shown in the following story ; 
for which we are indebted to a French author. 

In 1818, the good ship ‘‘ Dido” left the Mauritius, on her voyage to 
Sumatra. She had a —* of French manufactures on board, which 
her ca was to barter for coffee and spice with the nabobs of the 
Sunda . After a few days’ sail, the vessel was becalmed ; and both 
passengers and crew were put on short allowance of provisions and 


Preserved meats, fruits, chocolate, fine flour, and live-stock, were ail 
exhausted, with the — of one solitary patriarchal cock, who, 
ed on the main-yard, was mourning his devastated harem, like 

after the battle of the Pyramids. 

The ship’s cook, — — a Madagascar negro, received orders, one 

» to this bird for dinner ; and, once more, the hungr 
denizens of the state-cabin snuffed up the delicious odour of roast fowl. 
captain took a nap, in order to cheat his appetite until dinner- 
time ; and the chief mate hovered lixe a guardian-angel round the ca- 
_— lest any audacious spoiler should lay violent hands on 
Suddenly, acry of terror and despair issued from the cook’s cabin, 
and Neptune himself rushed out, the picture of affright, with both his 
hands twisted, convulsively, in the sooty wool that covered his head. 
What was the matter ? Alas ! in an ill-starred hour the cook had slum- 
bered at his post, and the fowl was burnt to a cinder. 

A fit of rage, exasperated by h and a tropical sun, isa fearful 
thing. The mate, uttering a 1 imprecation, seized a large knife 
and rushed at Neptune. At that moment, one of the » named 
Louis Bergaz, interposed to ward off the blow. The negro was saved, 
Lady ery Mi —** the *8* * me —* — * wrist, and his 

ow Seely. Nith muc t other engers suc- 
g him, in his turn, ran attac’ the 


? 


——J red slogized for his 
peace was restored, the aggressor ha apologized for his 
, fell on bis knceet cred Keed and em- 


As to ° poor Neptune, he 
the feet of his protector. 
In a day or two the breeze sprang up, and the Didos 
Sumatra. Four years afterwards, it happened, one 
Bergaz was 
Batavia. A 


ily reached 
ay, that Louis 
at the public table of an English boa -house at 
the guests were two learned men who had been sent 
out by the Government to inspect the countries lying near the 
equator. During dinner, the name of Bergaz happening to be pronounced 
‘distinctly by one of his acquaintances at the opposite side of the table, 
the oldest of the savans looked up from his plate, and asked, quickly, 
2 ran owns the name of Bergaz ?” 
buns enough,” said the savant, ‘‘ you bear the same name asa 
— 
_ * Have they a called Bergaz?” asked Louis, smiling. 
“Yes. And if you like, after dinner, I will show — an artiele on 
the subject, which I published in an English scientific journal.” 
Louis thanked him; and afterwards read as follows : 
« The tb —— — of M ascar consists of a mixture of Africans, 
e aboriginal inhabitants. These latter occupy the king- 
om of the Anas, and aregoverned by a queen. The Malagasys differ 
widely from the Ethiopian race, both in their physical and moral 
characteristics. They are hospitable and humane, Bat extremley war- 
like; because a successful yr furnishes them with slaves. Itis a 
mistake to believe that the Malagasys worship the devil, and that they 


have at a tree consecrated tothe Evil One. They have but 
one temple, tothe god Bergaz (beer, source, or well. in the 
Chaldean, and gaz, light, in the Ma lagasy tongue). To this divinity 
they are ted, and at sta riods offer him the sacrifice 


of @ cock, as the ancient Greeks did to Hsculaplus. So true it is tha 
the languages and superstitions of all lands and ages are linked to- 


° 








€ ° 
patet mysterious bonds, which neither time nor distance can de- 


Loonie Berges thought the latter philosophical reflections very strik- 


** You can scarcely imagine,” said his co ion, “* how important 

these remote analogies, traced out by us with so much labour and 
» are to the advancement of science !” 
. 2 bowed, and was silent. 
The cares of a busy commercial life soon caused him to forget both 
—— 97 and his own idol namesake. 
the lapse of about two years, 
at Cape St Maria, in M ; but a violent tempest forced the 
vessel to stop at Simpai on the Anas Coast. While the crew were busy 
a the ship, Bergaz started off to explore the interior of the coun- 
try. There are no carnivorous wild beasts in Madagascar ; but, there 
is abundance of e to tempt the sportsman, and Louis, with his gun 
on his shoulder, followed the chase of pee ag) py and pheasants, 
= several miles, until he reached the border of a thick bamboo jun- 

e. 
f There, he saw a number of the natives prostrate before the entrance 
of a large hut. They were singing, with one accord, a monotonous 
sort of hymn, whose burden was the word “ Bergaz!” so distinctly 
a were that Louis immediately recollected the account given him 

y the philosopher in Batavia. 

I ed by very natural cariosity, he stepped forward, and 
into temple. No attempt had been made to ornament its four walls, 
built of bamboo, cemented with clay; but, in the centre of the floor 
stood, on a pedestal, the statute of the god Bergaz, and Louis was great- 
ly struck with his — 

The idol, although far from being a finished work of art, was yet far 
superior in form and w to the ordinary divinities of savage 
nations. The figure represented a man dressed in European costume, 
with a wide straw hat on his head, and a striped muslin cravat round 
his neck. He was standing in the attitude of one who is intercepting a 
blow, and his right hand was stained with blood. There was even an 
attempt, Louis Bergaz thought, to imitate his own features; and the 

od had thick black whiskers meeting under his chin, precisely such as 
uis had worn in 1818. The dress, too, resembled hisown; and the 
cravat, marked in the corner L. B., was one which he had given Nep- 
tune the cook. In a few minutes, a procession of natives entered the 
temple ; they kindled a fire in a sort of chafing-dish; and, placing on 
it a dead cock, burnt the sacrifice before their god, amid loud acclama- 
tion. Bergaz, unluckily, was not able to preserve his gravity during 
this pious ceremonial. He burst into a fit of laughter, and was instant- 
ly seized by the offended worshippers. With shouts of rage they were 








set out to purchase ebony 


| about to sacrifice him to their outraged deity, when a noise of cymbals 


announced the approach of the Chief of the tribe. The high priest met 
him at the door, and announced the sacrilegious conduct of the stranger. 
The incensed chieftain seized a Malayan crease, and ran to take ven- 
geance on the offender. Bergaz turned and looked at him ; each uttered 
a ay of surprise; the next moment, the chief was embracing the feet 
of Louis. 

«« Neptune, old fellow! what is all this?” asked Bergaz pointing te 
the figure. “‘ Bergaz is my god !” cried the negro striki is breast. 
Then to the unbounded astonishment of all present, the European and 
the chief walked off lovingly together towards the palace of the latter. 

On their way thither, Neptunerelated his history to his friend. The 
powerful Radamas, sovereign of Mad r, had concluded a treaty of 
peace with his enemy Rene. The wife of the latter, being a woman of 

nius, was named queen of the Anas, 3 an edict of Radama; and this 
fad was sister of Neptune, ex-cook of the Dido. 

o sooner was she seated on the throne than she released her brother 
from his menial situation, and gave him absolute authority over the 
small province of Simpai. 

Neptune’s first act was an endeavour to manifest his gratitude, after 
the strange fashion of his people, to his protector Bergaz ; and we may 
fancy how cordial was the reception, how warm and affectionate the 
welcome, bestowed on the living benefactor, whose wooden semblance 
he and his people worshipped as a god. The grateful negro loaded 
him with presents, and sent his most skilful workmen to assist in re- 
pairing the ~. Probably, to this day, the god Bergaz may still be 
worshipped in Simpai; and the Aisculapian cock may still excite the 
wonder, and fill the note-books of travelling philosophers. 





THE BELLS OF ST. BRUNO. 


There never was a colder night known within the memory of the 
oldest man in Suabia than the night of the 31st of December, 17— The 
snow lay thick in the little valley of St. Bruno, and the frost had set 
in with unusual severity. The goat-herds had all come down from the 
lowest chalets on the mountain sides, and thronged the village, and not 
a soul that had a grain pf common sense showed its nose out of doors 
since sunset. It had e one quarter past eleven by the oid church 
clock, when a sharp, impatient knock at the door of the little “ Bier- 
haus,” dignified by the name “‘ Die drei Engel,” as might be seen by 
the sign of the three angels over the door, kept by old Caspar Schwem- 
men, madethat worthy start from the chair in which he was dozing be- 
fore the fire, and attend to the summons. 

** In heaven’s name, gossip Caspar, open your door and let me in.” 

«« What! is that you, neighbour Hans Kingel? You must have 
ressing need to be out such a night as this : the bears and wolves will 
avaiy leave their dens this weather.” 

«« Pressing need,” grumbled the little old man, as he stepped in and 
sat down by the fire. ‘“ Ay, Y ys need, truly. Do you forget that 
to-morrow will be New Year’s Day ? anddon’t you know that I am the 
bell-ringer of St. Bruno’s, and that I must peal the chimes at midnight 
to rouse honest folks from their sleep, and ge‘ the ague, and the rheuma- 
tism, and be frost-bitten to boot in the bell-tower. Marry! if I don’t, 
the township will stop my salary, I’ll warrant them.” 

“« Faith,” said the vintner, ‘‘ I think they would : and hang thee out 
of the steeple, moreover, if thou should’st be guilty of such a crime 
as to let the new year steal in upon us without the welcome of a merry 
chime ” 

‘* Ay, hang me. A dog’s life is sure to find a dog’s death at last. But, 
I say, Caspar, let us have a tankard of thy strongest, gossip. My old 
bones re so stiff with cold, that I have hobbled across the way just to 
thaw them at thy rousing fire, while we toss offa pot or two, and talk 
over old times.” 

Hans, or as he was mere generally called, Hannschen, was, if the 
truth must be told, an old toper, and as fond of his flagon as any man 
in the village, with one exception, and that was mine host of “« The 
Three Angels ;” and the two old men had been toping it together I 
know not how many years. It is wonderful how difficult it is to please 
thirsty people in the matter of the weather. It is always too hot or too 
cold, too wet or too dry for them; and accordingly they have to be 
cooled or heated, dried or moistened, as sure as the sun rises in the 
heavens, and all this is to be done by the aid of the tankard. Now, as 
I said, this was a terribly cold night, and the two old fellows stood in 
need of an unusual amount of caloric : so they sat down right heartily, 
and they mulled their ale, and they smoked their pipes, and they made 
themselves as happy as they could by grumbling at their own lot and 
envying their neighbours. 

“ I tell thee again, Caspar,” said Hannschen, ‘I lead a dog's life ; 
day and night digging in p graves and ringing of bells ; exposed to 
all sorts of weather—ah ! the weather is not now what it was when we 
were boys—broiled and baked in summer, and drowned and frozen in 
winter. But the worst ofall is ringing those chimes at Easter, and 
Christmas, and New Year's Day, J I know not what other days. If 
a lord is married, or a lady bear a little one, why I get a thaler or two 
for a merry peal, and even the poorer folks will not forget to give me a 
florin for a toll or two at their wedding, but I have not a kreutzer for 
all this holyday work, you see, and so I have no love for it.” 

** You say true, neighbour,” said Caspar, “ so far as the matter 
of love ; but the chimes go im your year’s work, and you have your 
salary. Ifit is small, ’tis certain : you are not like me, depending on 
chance custom. Ah! Hans, people are changing, and not for the bet- 


ter * and if-things don’t mend, I must shut my door and take down 
my angels.” 

The old fellows talked and sipped away, and time passed on unheed- 
ed, till they were in a state, it must be confessed, not very becom- 
ing either a Christian vintner, under the protection of angels, or a 
reverend bell-ringer on the eve of a great festival. At last the clock 
chimed out in the silence of the frosty night, and Hannschen rose up in 
trepidation. 

“* Holy angels !” said he, somewhat confusedly, ‘‘ how many quar- 
ters chimed, Caspar ?” 





‘* Well, I didn’t count them, Hannschen, but I think only two. 
“Nay, PU be sworn it was four.’’ 
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— 
*« Thou’rt drunk, man, and see’st double,” said the vintner, laugh. 


sottishly. 
ms bi © 4 had toddled with what speed he might, and was soon x 
the tower by, where he fumbled at the lock with the key, and q; 
let himself in. By the time he had struck a light, he found tha 
it still wanted a quarter of midnight ; so he sat down at the bench jp 
the porch with the intention of resting a moment, and then returnip 
to his stoup. But the rapid exercise and the night air had 
their usual effect, and he was in a state that might be pronounced—_ 
Well, well, men will have their feelings, and the less we say about 
Hannschen’s state the better. He began to think, if not with grea; 
precision, at least with great assiduity, and even attempted a prayer, 
or a hymn, or a ——— he was pot sure which, for he had g 
t stock of each sort, and he was, moreover, a t in a small way 
lf. By degrees things seemed to change around him, and he foung 
himself somehow before the great clock above in the belfry, with its 
big white face staring upon him, as it was lit up by the moonlight. 
Thére were to be seen the twelve Apostles in their niches, who came 
out to strike the hours daily, and above them all was the image of their 
Master. And Hannschen stared at the clock-face in turn with all his 
might, till at length the figures seemed to fidget, and shift, and change 
beneath his gaze, as if he were putting the saints out of countenance. 
While he was yet staring, the tongue of the clock-bell swung, and 
swayed to and fro within the great mouth of the bell, and, hark! clash 
went the first stroke of midnight. Then one of the figures stepped forth 
from its niche and stood before the image which was above ; and when 
Hannschen looked up at the —* behold it was altogether changed. 
The halo that encircled its head was enlarged till it became a mighty 
ring encircling the whole figure, and upon it were inscribed, in letters 
of fire, the word 
‘* ETERNITY.” 
And the figure that stepped forth from the niche bowed down before 
the other, and Hannschen heard them speak thus :— 
FIRST SPIRIT. 
“*T am the Spirit of the first month of the year that Thou 
man Lo!I amhere at the summons of the bell, and my 
await thy call.” 


vest to 
rethren 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
‘** Render thy account.” 


FIRST SPIRIT. ; 

‘* From the hands of thy servant, Time, in the darkness of the night, 
received I the younger year. I wra him in my snow-wreath til! 
the morning light broke on the world, and then I showed him to men, 
and they sang with joy when they saw his face: and I told him of his 
appointed work—how he was to raise up and hurl down nations ; to slay 
with the pestilence and famine; to save souls and to destroy them; to 
teach men to cope with angels in knowledge and power; to career amid 
the clouds upon the wings of the winds; to bid the fleet lightnings do 
their errands, and the light of heaven paint the hues and images of all 
visible things for them; andI watched as he grew and strengthened 
and wrought his work, and then I left him to my brother.” 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
* Thou hast well done. Go hence, and writeit in the Book of Life.” 


Then the first —* passed away back into its place, and, lo! the se- 
cond stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure from 
its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity, and again Hanns- 
chen heard voices, and they spake thus :— 


SECOND SPIRIT. 
“Tam the Spirit of the second month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons of the bell.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
‘* Render thy account.” 


SECOND SPIRIT. 

“From the hands of my brother received I the year, and I melted 
away ‘the ice that crippled his young limbs, and [ bathed him with rains. 
I filled for him the deep rivers, and I made the springs to gush forth, 
and the streams to rush down from a thousand hills. For him I pre- 
pared the earth’s bosom for the goodly seeds, and I told him of his ap- 
pointed work to prepare the heart of man for its seed likewise, and he 
grew, and increased, and wrought his work, and then I left him to my 
brother.” 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

«Thou hast well done. Go henve, and write it in the Book of Lite?” 

Then the second Spirit passed away back into its place, and, lo! the 
third stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure from 
its niche, and bowed tefore the Spirit of Eternity. 

THIRD SPIRIT. 

‘‘T am the Spirit of the third month of the year that thou gavest to 

man. Lo! Iam here at the summons of the bell.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
‘** Render thy account.” 
THIRD SPIRIT. 
«* From the hands of my brother received I the year. I dried up for 
him the moistened ground. I opened the earth's bosom, and I placed 
therein the seed, the corn, and the pulse. I pte vine and the olive, 
and I covered it in again, and I told him of his appointed work, how he 
should watch over the seed sown in the heart of man wherein were the 
issues of life; and I gladdened him with oy! flowers, the primrose, 
the daisy, and the violet; and I brought out the young lambs to sport 
in the fields, and the small fish to throng the rivers; and I gave him the 
song of the throstle, and the hum of the bee ; and in hope and joy [left 
him to my brother.” 
! SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
“Thou hast done well. Go hence, and write it in the Book of Life.” 
Then the third com passed away back into its place, and, lo! the 
fourth stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure from 
its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
FOURTH SPIRIT. 
‘Tam the Spirit of the fourth month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons of the bell.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Render thy account.” 
FOURTH SPIRIT. 
‘From the hands of my brother received [ the year. 
with sunshine. I refreshed him with showers. I fanned him with the 
breeze. I flung the light cloudsaroundhim. I made the seeds and the 
tender plants germinate and swell before him, and the green herbage 
spring up beneath his feet, and I spoke to him of the showers of divine 
grace, and the sunshine of divine love, that quicken and increase the 
good seed in the heart of man. I bid the cuckoo sing to him from the 
trees, and the lark from the heavens, and'he waxed strong and vigor- 
ous and lovely, and so I left him to my brother.’ ’ 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
“Thou hast done well. Go hencee and write it in the Book of Life.” 
Then the fourth Spirit passed away back into its place, and, lo! the 
fifth stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another form from its 
niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
FIFTH SPIRIT. 
‘Tam the Spirit of the fifth month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons of the bell.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Render thy account.” 
FIFTH SPIRIT. 
‘* From the hands of my brother received I the year. 
young men and maidens to give him welcome. I crowned him with 
flowers. I cheered him with the carols of a thousand birds. With the 
sound of the pipe and the tabor I led him to the dance where the beech 
— out its sheltering arms, and the thick-leaved mulberry flung 
the perfume of its white flowers on the evening air. I gave him bright 
days and balmy nights. I breathed around him and in him the divine 
essence of love and joy. And I told him of his appointed work, to speak 
to man of love and joy diviner still; and so I left him to my brother.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
‘**Thou hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the Book of Life.” 
And the fifth — passed away back into its place; and, lo! the 
sixth stroke of midnight rang out, and forth come another figure from 
its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
SIXTH SPIRIT. 
‘*T am the Spirit of the sixth month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons of the bel!.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Render thy account.” 


T warmed him 


I called forth 


SIXTH SPIRIT. 





“From the hands of my brother received I the year. I made the buds 
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him on the trees. I bid them put forth their many- 
oda and caused the leaves to deepen in the forest. 
— the long = | —— melody, and the blue heavens beam with 
aked the 


i oyous songs of young maids and their lovers, 
* Te the bay hay where the heated mower whetted his 
scythe in the deep thick meadow. I loaded the air with odours by day, 


w by night, and for him I made the tender blade to 
ot ont pei its green mantle over the earth. AndI 
told him to'show forth His praise of whose glory the heavens ond earth 
are full; and so I left him to my brother.’ 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 7. 
«Thou hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the a -- —* 
sixth Spirit ed away back into its place; and,lo' the 
aaa of — rang 3 and forth came another figure 
from its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
SEVENTH SPIRIT. 
«] am the Spirit of the seventh month of the year that thou gavest 
toman. Lo! Iam here at the summons of the bell.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 


« Render thy account.” 
SEVENTH * * ws tein 
« From the hands of my brother receiv: e year. For him! sen 
awa to wander at hot noon over the waving corn, and to shake 
the thick-leaved woods. I fed them with the early fruit of the apple 
and the golden honey of the toilful bee. For himI made the grain 
swell, and bow its yellow head, snd ripen to the harvest, and I filled the 
ape with juice, and painted it purple and amber. I made the me- 
teor flash by night. For him I made the lovely earth teem with life 
and beauty, and the waves of the ocean glow in the sunlight ; and shim- 
mer in their silvery sleep, when the moon smiled down upon them ; and 
I made the heavens flush with gold and crimson, as the sun rose and 
sank in their illimitable expanse ; and I told him of the wisdom and 
love of Him whose minister I was; and so I left him to my brother. 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. . 
«Thou hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the Book of Life.” 


Then the seventh Spirit passed away back into its place ; and lo! the 
eighth stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure from 
its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 

EIGHTH SPIRIT. 
«J am the spirit of the eighth month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo!I am here at the summons of the bell.” 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

«‘ Render thy account.” 

EIGHTH SPIRIT. P 
« From the hands of my brother received the year. I sustained 
his full-grown and lusty life with all the rich, ripe fruits of the tee - 
earth, the luscious fig, the juicy grape, the ru dy apple and the mel- 
low pear. I made glad his heart with wine, and with corn and oil I 
satisfied him. For him the maiden sang, as she followed the reaper’s 
steps, and bound up the heavy-headed sheaves, or danced with toil- 
freed swain,in the moonlight. I gave him cooling brooks and shady 
bowers ; andl told him how that as man sows and plants in anxious 
hope, so should he reap and gather in thankful joy. I bade him make 
known to man the goodness and the bounty of Him who holdeth the 
earth in the hollow of his hand; but I showed him too the snow burst- 
ing from its chains on the mountains, and the avalanche thundering 
down into valleys, slaying and laying waste, that men might learn his 
terrible power. And so I left him to my brother.” 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

«* Thou hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the Book of Life.” 
Then the eighth Spirit passed away back into its place ; and lo! the 
ninth stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure from 
its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
NINTH SPIRIT. 

«* Tam the Spirit of the ninth month of the year that thou gavest to 


" man. Lo! I am here at the summons of the bell.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY, 
** Render thy account.” 


F the hands of — — th 

“From the of my brother received I the year ; and I too, tend- 
ed him, but with a shortened hand and more fragal gift, for the later 
fruits of the earth alone are mine. And the splendour of the heavens 
was passing away, and the beauty of the fair earth was beginning. to 
fade. To admonish him, I withered the flowers. I stripped the trees 
of their beauty. I sent away the cuckoo and the swallow, and I hush- 
ed the wild song of the skylark. I tempered the heat of the sunbeams, 
and the breeze crept with a mournful sigh through the changing leaves. 
And I told him that life was on the decline; and-how man should, out 
of the abundance of his prime, make, provision for the wants of his old 
age. And so I left him to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
“ Thou hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the Book of Life.” 
Then the ninth spirit passed away back to its place, and, lo! the 
tenth stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure from 
its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
TENTH SPIRIT. 
“T am the — of the tenth month of the year that thou hast given 
toman. Lo! I am here at the summons of the bell.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Render thy account.” 
TENTH SPIRIT. 
‘From the hands of my brother received I the year. 
e 


He was yet 
hale and strong, but the 


auty of his prime was waning, and the flush 
of his brown cheek was growing pale. Then told I him how all should 
fade and away. I bid him watch the many-coloured tints of the 
seared foliage, brown, and umber, and scarlet, and orange—the shriv- 
elled berry; the leaf bitten by the chill and gusty wind; and to learn 
his own fate and that of all creation. I sent chill mists at morn and 
evening, and grey clouds by day, and white, hoar frosts by night; and 
I left him, saddened and thoughtful, to my brother.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

“Thou hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the Book’ of Life.” 

Then the tenth spirit passed away back to its place, and, lo! the 
eleventh stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure 
from its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 


t ELEVENTH SPIRIT. 
‘Tam the - pe of the eleventh month of the year that thou gavest 
toman. Lo! I am here at the summons of the bell.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
“ Render thy account.” 


ELEVENTH SPIRIT. 
“From the hands of my brother received I the declining year, and 
I preached to him the vanity of all things. How nature puts off her 
garb of beauty ere she lies down to take her rest. I bared the branches 
of every tree, and ek the elm ot its vine-trellis. [ stilled the tongue 
of every wind. I hushed the chirp of the little grasshopper, and I sent 
the mole and the dormouse to their slumber within the earth. I brought 
gloom by day, and deep darkness by night; the vellow fog, and the 
sickly vapour. I drove the black clouds scudding through the heaven, 
perry | out the pleasant light of the sun. I poured the sheeted rain 
and the owling storm. I swelled the rivers, and made the sea heave 
in white billows beneath the tempest. And I told him, such is life 
—* its pleasures are past; and I said, happy are they who can turn 
Tom the gloom without them to the sunshine within. And so 1 left 
him to my brother. 
- SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
Me hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the Book of Life.” 
en the eleventh Spirit passed away back to its place ; and, lo! the 
prelfth stroke of midnight rang out, and forth came another figure 
rom its niche, and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
a TWELFTH SPIRIT. 
Tam the Spirit of the twelfth month of the 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons of the 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 


ear that thou gavest 
" ell.” 


“Render thy account.” 


* asin tine bonita TWELFTH SPIRIT 
¢ hands of my brother received I the aged year. I laidm 
— hand upon him, and enfeebled him. gota onal his daye, 
aad obit "i his nights long and dreary. I made the blood flow sluggish 
Wiad" through his veins. Black frosts, driven by the north-east 
oy —52 — his frame. I sheeted the earth with snow beneath his 
» aud glassed over with ice the deep rivors. I quenched the sun’s 
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night. And I told him such is the end of all: 

ed for it. Then I sont the chill of death into his heart, ana he is 
ying—dying—behold, now he falls into the arms of thy servant, Time 
In the darkness of night, my eldest brother received him in his youn 
life; in the darkness of night, I render him back whence he came, ol 

and dcad—gone, gone for ever.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Thou hast well done. Go hence, and write it in the Book of Life.” 


And the twelfth Spirit passed away as the rest; and then the form 
of an old, oldman, bowed down and tottering, stood in the presence of 
the Spirit of Evernity, and said— 

“Tam thy servant, Trae. What wilt thou ?” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
‘* Bear hence the old year, and place him with the years that have 

gone before, that when all shall be made alive again he may bear wit- 

ness among the accusing spirits when thou thyself shalt be no more.” 

Then the Spirit of Eternity looked upwards into the deep immense of 
the night-sky, and his serene eyes were filled with ineffable splendour, 
and he reverently asked, ‘‘Is the end of all things come? Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

Then was heard a voice, sweet as the plash of waters on the golden 
sands at eventide, and soft as the rustling of the heavens, when the 
Boreal —* spread their pale coruscations through the sky at mid- 
night, and it came gliding down, down from the Empyrean heights, till 
it fell on the ear as the dew falla on the flower, and the voicesaid, 
** Not yet—not yet. I will not yet arise to shake terribly the earth !” 
And the Spirit of Eternity bowed down his ambrosial head in submis- 
sive worship, and said, ‘‘ Even so, Lord; Be it unto me according to 
thy word ;” and he turned to Time and said, “ Proceed on thy way.” 
And he stretched forth his hands and waved them slowly around, and 
said to the earth and to the heavens, ‘‘ Onwarp!” And behold, there 
was heard low, solemn music, iike to that which the wind males when 
its wings sweep over thin plates of metal, and set them trembling, and 
the roll of mighty wheels, and the swing of spheres innumerable in the 
illimitable ex of universe, and the sounds took a vocal shape, but 
the poor little bell-ringer could not understand the language, save 
that ever and anon recurred in solemn chorus, these words— 

“ Heilig, heilig, heilig ist Gott, der Herr Alimachtige, derda war, und der da 
ist, und der da Kommt,”’ 

Hannschen fell dowa on his face to the earth, as if smitten with the 
hand of a giant ; and a voice, as of thunder, broke on his bewildered 
brain, ‘‘ Swine and sot that thou art, thou wilt be the ruin of me and 
my children. Get up and rouse thyself, or thou mayest sleep on for 
ever. Dost hear, drunkard? The clock has tolled midnight I know 
not how longsince, and not a note has ed of the new year’s chime; 
~~ here I bave come out this cold night tosee what has befallen 

ee,.”’ 

The rattle of the domestic thunder, alas! too familiar to the bell- 
ringer’s ears, restored him quickly to his senses. ‘‘ Peace, good Ger- 
trude, I have seen a vision—I have been with the angels.” 

INi warrant me thou hast,” said Gertrude. ‘‘ Ay, the angels of 
your crony, Caspar Schwemmen. Thou spendest more time with them 
than is good for thy soul’s health. Marry, I wish thou would’st leave 
such company to thy betters.” 

Hannschen sprang at the bell-rope with a desperate resolution to 
drown his wife’s voice, if the clapper of a bell could accomplish that 
feat. So he pulled away lastily, and rang out such a thundering brat- 
tle of bells as was never heard of before or since from the clock-tower 
of St. Bruno’s. There was not a manin the town that it didnot rouse 
from sleep, nora woman that did not spring. bolt upright in bed, 
thinking that “ the crack of doom” was come. Nay, so emphatic was 
the chime that Worshipful Herr Klaus Grosbauch, the Burgermeister, 
next day complimented Hannschen highly on his performance, and ac- 
tually put a silver thaler intothe hands of the astonished bell-ringer 
in token of his —— 

Hanschen kept the cause of his successful chiming to himself, and 
did not spend one kreutzer of it with ‘‘ the Angels”—till aight when 
he confidentially communicated to his friend Caspar, over a pot of his 
favourite mulled beer, the whole of his wonderful vision. From that 
day forth Hanns Kingel was an altered man—to some extent. He 
never again was known to go to the Beirhaus—when he had any bell- 
ringing to perform. He gave up quarrelling with his wife—more than 
once in the week; and never cuffed his children—except when they 
would put themselves within the reach of his hand. Time still went 
on, and Hannschen lived to commit, in his professional capacity, his 
old friend Caspar Schwemmen to the worms, and as ‘‘ The Three An- 
gels” about the same time took their departure, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of many a good wife of St. Bruno’s, poor Hannschen was unable to 
bear up against the double loss of his terrestrial and celestial friends, 
and shortly followed the former: but whether he found himself in the 
company of the latter is a question upon which there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion. The story of the vision, however, leaked out before 
his death, and you may now hear it, as I did, from the lips of his son 
Hans,a man much advanced in years, who still digs the graves and 
rings the chimes upon the bells of St. Bruno. 





THE BONZE’S VISION OF YEARS. 


When St. Francis Zavier and the learned bonze Fucarondona, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, concluded their celebrated dispute, on 
which the faith of the entire court and city of Fucheo had been sup- 

sed to depend, they parted in mutual astonishment—St.{Francis at the 
—* inveterate prejudices, which stood out against the host, not- 
withstanding all the logic he had spent meen him ; and the bonze at the 
saint’s obstinate refusal to believe, according to the doctrine of trans- 
migration, that he had sold him a quantity of cheap silks at a certain 
Eastern port exactly five hundred years before. The bonze departed to 
his college, after intimating to the authorities his private opinion as to 
the management of troublesome strangers ; while Bt. Francis returned 
to mass-saying and sermons. But excepting a large increase of the 
bonze’s popularity, and some half-dozen converts to the new dectrine, 
things in Fesheo went on much as they had done before the saint landed 
or the bonze emerged from his college. 

So closed the year 1549, and dawned that of 1550, on the capital of 
the ancient and powerful kingdom of Bungo; but the close and dawn 
found place only in the reckoning of Si. Francis and his few missionary 
brethren. The nations and empires around them in the far East had 
followed a different computation through many a dynasty, and bein 
zealous for orthodoxy in all its forms, the saint particularly enforc 
on his converts a consideration of the lst of January, as ii was recog- 
nised throughout Europe ‘at that old style period. The more effectually 
to fix this part of his teaching in their remembrance, he determined to 
celebrate that New-Year’s Day with a mass, and a sermon of unusual 
length and solemnity, at which their presence was specially enjoined. 
St. Francis and his assistant counted the proselytes carefully when 
they assemblei at an old warehouse built by early Portuguese traders 
in the city, from which the mission records tell us he had ejected cer- 
tain spiritual inhabitants long in undisturbed possession, by converting 
their chosen apartment into an extemporary chapel. But one of the 
flock was missing. In spite of clerical commands, Nanqui, the sandal- 
wood-merchant, was nowhere to be seen. His defalcation was not to be 
passed over in silence, for Nanqui was at once the least certain and the 
most —— of these proselytes. He was of true Japanese descent; 
his family had been reckoned among the nobility of Bungo; he was be- 
lieved to be learned beyond the wont of merchants, and his trade in 
sandal-wood was considerable. 

It was therefore without surprise that his subordinate brethren of 
the mission saw the Apostle of the Indies, as soon as mass and sermon 
were over, clothed in the identical ragged gown in which he had re- 
buked the pride of the Venetians, and denounced wrath upon the vices 
of Malacca, take his way to the house of Nanqui, to seek an explanation 
of his absence. Nanqui did no business that day, as his porter inform- 
ed all inquirers, but sat in an upper room, into which only his count- 
ing-sticks and customers of special mark were ever admitted; for the 
merchant kepi his accounts in Eastern fashion, with the help of the 
aforesaid instruments, and his money was believed to be deposited in 
that room. The saint was nevertheless admitted without ceremony, to 
find his proselyte engaged with neither counting-sticks nor coin, but 


with a thin volume. such as composed the most select libraries of his 
country. It was bound with japanned wood, and written on silken 
leaves. A faint suspicion of relapse or heresy crossed the mind of Za- 


vier ; but, true to the policy of his order, no trace of it appeared in 
glance or tone, when, after responding to sundry Japanese compliments, 
and being established on the seat of honour in the centreof the room, 
he inquired, ‘‘ What has happened to detain my son from mass on this 
morning of the Christian year?” 





fire with the sleet shower, and made the stars * mr in me —— | 
essed is he who is pre- | the hundred 





Nanqui in reply explained that his great ancestor, Kori Qu, oa whom 
r and fifty-fifth sako of Japan had conferred thejyellow sash 
and dignity of perpetually silent bonze, and who was known from Co- 
chin to Kamtchatka as ‘ the divider of \..2¢,” from the improvements 
he had effected in the Japanese calendar, haviug attained te both his 
honours and wisdom chiefly by the revelation contained in that volume, 
had commanded not on'y his own descendants, but all who desired in- 
struction, to read it on the first day of every year. In with 
this injunction the prudent trader in sandalwood endeavoured to com- 
promise matters between his family saint and his adopted teacher by 
transferring the old duty to the Christian New-Year’s Day. 
‘* It is doubtless an excellent book,” said St. Francis, who perceived 
that the merchant’s pride in his great ancestor had still the advantage 
of his later faith, and whose knowledge of the Japancse be- 
longed rather to the practical than the literary order. But even the 
saint was curious regarding what a perpetually silent bonze had to say, 
and therefore added, ‘‘ Let me also hear the wisdom of so renowned a 


? 
“Thus requested, N a laced himself in that most reverent of Ja- 
panese postures, on his heels, turned back the few silken leaves he had 
readover, and recommenced his ancestor’s narrative in @ tone of self- 
“Kori Qu, chief of 

* Kori Qu, of the silent Senet hp totes this tale was written, 
was once a schoolmaster in the town of Teik See. In those the 
teachers of youth were honoured, but none more than Kori Qu, for 
through the judicious method of instruction, and the exercise 
of the bamboo, for which his school was celebrated throughout Japan, 
he sent forth many distinguished scholars, to shine in court and tem- 
ple. Besides his country to this extent, the schoolmaster was 
renowned for his skill in stars and seasons—navigators from every 
port sent to consult him as to lucky days for sailing, and families of the 


first rank their marriage feasts according to his announce- 
ments of benignant planets. His school was flow , his household 
prosperous, and he had completed a correction of the calendar, which 


had been his secret study for fifteen years, and wasto make his name 
famous in the annals of the East—yet there remained in his days one 
root of sorrow, for his only son, Linn Ho, had hitherto defied his ut- 
most efforts to make hima scholar. It grieved the soul of Kori Qu to 
think that there should be no heir or successur to his fame, when he 
had gone to join the other sages of earth in the moon. He thought 
with inward bitterness of the remarks which common men might make 
on the notelessness of his son ; for Linn Ho was growing fast to man’s 
estate, and his long despairing father sat in the now empty school, 
casting a last earnest look over his laborious correction, which was to 
be submitted to the sako’s inspection next day, while his family were 
engaged in preparing the feast of time, to be celebrated as soon as the 
gongs of Teik See should announce that another year had commenced, 
for 1t was the evening of the vernal equinox. 

‘It is complete,” said he at last, finishing the survey ; ‘‘jhis sublimity 
will doubtless approve, and distant times will rank my name with those 
of the sages who have taught men to reckon their years. YetI cannot 
teach mine own son a tithe of the knowledge I have ” contin- 
ued Kori Qa, the shadow ey following the su e of his soul, as 
he recollected how many biunders Linn Ho had that day made among 
the five ancient dynasties in the hearing of the school. From that 
grievous fact the father’s mind naturally reverted to his own school- 
days, ayd the triumphs of learning he had achieved, to the envy of ri- 
val scholars and the glory of his teachers. ‘‘Smali were their 
and great their reward compared with mine,” said Kori Qu, a 
half-grudging remembrance of the labour he had expended not only on 
his own, but on other people’s sons, how poorly it had been recompensed, 
and how lightly *— ; for the schoolmaster felt that in this respect 
morals and manners had degenerated since his youth. 

‘ Just at this point nis reflections were — by the sudden 
entrance of a strange company: they were men belonging to no 
of which he had ever heard or known, yet their faces seemed f 
as those of old friends, and he marvelled how or in what manner he had 
offended them, for almost every one looked reproachfully upon him. 
Kori Qu was skilled in politeness as well as in learning, and he rose to 
make his compliments; but they were cut short by the oldest of his vis- 
itors, a man of simple look and flaxen hair, who said : 

‘* Master of Teik See, thou hast grown wise and famous ; the youth 
of the province crowd to thy school for instruction, and rich men in- 
quire of thee the stars, but we are thy teachers, whose 
sons thod hast ected, and whose wisdom thou hast despised. - We 
have counselled thee in all thy goings under the sun. We 22* 
to thee the page of knowledge, and made known the mysteries of life. 
Instructor of the simple, let us behold some recompense of our la- 
bour!”’ 

‘“‘ Friend,” said Kori Qu, his wrath and good-breeding striving hard 
for command, ‘*I owe you nothing: ye never were teachers of mine, 
though your faces are not strange tome. Where we have met I know 
not; but this is certain, that I studied languages at the chief school of 
Fucheo, and science in the eollege of Jeddo, the records of which will 
testify to the fact. I say it in all humility that my masters were hon- 
ourably paid, duly reverenced, and undoubtedly proud of their schol- 


ar. 

** All but us łꝰ cried the whole company in chorus. ‘* Dost thou think 
to deny us, because it is said we are dead and forgotten? Know that 
we are of those who never die. Our shadows haunt the memories of 
men on earth, and we reckon with our scholars before the judge of the 
grave. Therefore, oh master of Teik See, refuse not now our claims!” 

_ It may be that my memory has slept,” said Kori Qu; for a great 
fear fell upon him, as he perceived that not only were their faces indefi- 
nitely known to him, but that he had a dim recollection of ha 
somehow before seen the volume which every one carried in his hand. 
It may be that the voices of the past have forsaken me; but what 
books are these ?” 

“They contain the lessons we have taught thee, know them at least 
if thou hast forgotten thy teachers,” said the flaxen-haired man opening 
his volume. Like all the rest, it looked used and worn. Its binding 
was plain boards, and its leaves of coarse bark paper, like the books 
allotted to young scholars in Japan; but with those poor pages, as the 
stranger rapidly turned them, there came up pictures of a low dwel- 
ling among rice-fields by a river which he knew, of children at play 
under tamarind-trees, and of many a group in which the learned school- 
master recognised his mother’s face. He stretched his hand for the 
book, but the stranger skut it, and stepped back to make room for a 
man of bolder aspect, who opened his before him. It had been ga: 
with gilding and painted flowers ; and 4s its leaves were quickly , 
they showed pictures of towns which fie had seen, and schools where 
he hed studied, of early companions whom his memory had long reck- 
oned among the old, the distant, and the dead ; but the volume was 
closed as the first had been, and its owners made room for another. 

“ Kori Qu remarked of him, that notwithstanding his endeavours to 
look no less brave than his company, something of fear and subjection 
had manifestly crept upon him. The faces of women embellished his 
volume, but chiefly that of the schoolmaster’s wife Tisona; and as that 
virtuous lady had been for some time sojourning among the chosen 
women in Paradise before this tale was written, it may be noted that 
the book so ornamented was larger and more worn than all the rest, 
and also that Kori Qu did not stretch his hand for it. 

“« Many were the pictured volumes thus shown him by that strange 
company ; and at length he saw among them his school, his house, 
his children. The books which contained those scenes were by far the 
most closely written, but partly in an unknown tongue; walle here 
black and tH jo lines crossed their pages, and were at times 
strangely blended. 

— Let ft look on that volume for ~ moment * oe Qu to the 
last, for ever e he turned showed some picture 0 son. 

“Thou taat rook them all already, and will again at thy reckoni 
time. Unworthy scholar! hast thou forgotten at once both lessons an 
teachers?” cried the whole company with one voice, pouring on the 
schoolmaster all manner of reproaches for carelessness, neglect, and 
ingratitude to them. The clamour increased beyond endurance, and 
Kori Qu making a great effort to reply, started up from the table 
covered with his papers on the calendar, to hear the gongs of Teik See 
resounding in his ears, for the sunset light streamed through the empt, 
school, and the voice of his wife Tisona summoned him to the househol 
feast. The strangers with all their books and pictures, were gone, and 
Kori Qu knew that in that dream he had communed with his years. 
Men said that ever after the day of the vision he was less dreaded by 
his scholars, and more gentle with his own son, who indeed never be- 
came a sage, but was known as a most successful grower of cotton: and 
in the after-days of his father’s great honour in Bungo, this narrative 
was written for the instruction of all who will be admonished. 

Nanqui here concluded, with a strong suspicion that his auditor had 
been asleep, and the saint did rub his eyes slightly as he observed, 





‘ My son, | fear there is something heretical in that tale, though the - 





duties of a do not allow me time to point out the erroneous 
passages ‘butif, like a good Christian, you commit the volume to my 
care, ‘will-send it to the general of our order by the first ship, and 
receive ag soon as convenient his opinion of its orthodoxy.” 

Phe trader in sandalwood had some hesitation in parting with the 
work of his ancestor, not to k of its Japanned bindings, till assured 

the faith of 8t. Francis that it should pass through the hands of all 
the doctors in Christendom, and carry his name with it. In 
— departed with that book im his ragged pocket, and it is 
said to have been actually sent to Europe; but as the Christians were 


banished from Bungo in the following year, and Nanqui preferred-re- 
8 the Bonze faith to losing his sandalwood warehouse, he never 
1 the conclusion of St. Francis’ general concerning the volume. 


Some say that Kori Qu’s tale is still to be found among rare and cari- 
ous pl sare in * Vatican library; others that it was included in 

tion’s last consigament of heretical books to the fire. We 
have not yet ascertained which accountis true, but the narrative seems 
worth preserving. It speaks of a far Eastern people, in the knowledge 
of whose e, customs, and faith, Europeans have made little pro- 
ysof Zavier'smission. Yet the attenders of Christian 
churches, and the readers of broad sheets in our gas-lighted towns, 
may learn to look backward on the teachings of time, and perhaps to 
make some allowance for less advanced scholars from the Bonze’s 
Vision of Years. 


THE METEOROLOGY OF CANADA. 


SOM® OBSERVATIONS AND REMARKS THEREON BY WILLIAM WINDER 
58Q.) M.®., LIBRARIAN TO THE HONOURABLE THE LEGISLATIVE 
‘9 ASSEMBLY OF CANADA. 





r, dated in August last, appeared a month since, 
—— ——— e omit the tables, 2 averages resulting from them 
ate distinetly stated —Kd. Alb. 
| Amongst those who have studied the subject of Meteorology and the 
climate of Canada, the idea has been entertained, that the mean tem- 
of the two Provinces is nearly equal on an average of years. 
tables, though not perhaps perfectly exact, have 
“with the view of obtaining something like an approxi- 
to the truth of the above statemeuts. They comprise a period 
r months, from 1847 te 1849, inclusive, being the only 
the compiler had access, with reference to both sections 
and are deficient in the months of January, 1847, and 
,of which no record could be found. The month of 
for Lower Canada; was indeed available; but the cor- 
for U Canada, necessary for comparison, could nov 
The whole of the observations are taken from a register 
, kept at Montreal, and from those furnished at the 
etic Observatory at we ape ng | Captain Lefroy. The 
and trees of a are to form a good criterion 
and this opinion seem to be correct with respect 
of Canada. As one proof of this, it may be remark- 
in Jane of the’present year, the Hon. L. J. Papineau made an 
to the Falls of Niagara, and botanizing in the woods sur- 
them, found only two plants which do not grow on the moun- 
ontreal, viz., the black walnut and the persimmon, Diospy 
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ros Virginiana, sex. syst. Diecia Octandria ; natural order, Ebena- 
cea a native of the thern States of the American Union. . From 
hence he inferred, and it appears justly, that the temperature of the 
in and about Montreal and the Falls, must be nearly the 
same; and on examining the tables above mentioned, we find the re- 
sult of the average to be a difference, for the thirty-four months com- 
» of only 1.46°. A further examination also shows the mean 
temperature of Montreal is 464°, and that of Toronto 45 50%, whilst 
the means of the two added together give the medium temperature of 
the 


two Provinces as 45.77°. The eminent French philosopher, Ara- 
g°, states the mean tem ure of Europe to be 56,6°, and that of the 
centre of —* is said, by Dr. Craigie, to be 60. It is im ble to 
th any degree of precision, the portion of heat felt in any 
wees, Se by measuring its distance from the equator. 
he maxims which are founded upon experience in the old hemisphere, 
will not epply to the new, where the cold maintains a manifest pre- 
. Varicus causes contribute to render the climate of Amer- 
cadifferent from that of the old continent. advances much 
nearer to the , than either Europe or * of these have 
large seas to the north which are open during part of the year, and 
even when covered with ice, the wind that blows hem is less in- 
tensely cold than that which passes over land in the same high lati- 
tudes; but in America the land stretches from the St. Lawrence to- 
wards the pole; and spreads out immensely to the west. The wind, in 
passing over enormous mountains, covered with snow and ice, becomes 


so im ted with cold, that it acquires a piercing keenness, so that 
over the whole of North America, a north-west wind and cold are sy- 
non; terms. This difference in heat is supposed to be equal to 
t e , but Dr. Mitchell contends that it amounts to fourteen 


or fifteen 
Itis an undoubted fact, that in the same of latitude, the winters 
are colder and the summers warmer in — —— — a a 
This general observation is very important, with respect to culture, 
commerce, and navigation. "Phe following facts are interesting as 
SS assertion :—Hudson’s Bay, in the same latitude 
as the Sea, is even in summer encum withice. New York, 
— nomen Sy ied with 2 
lasts, om an a . 8; and the ware over five 
or six weeks. "New York has the summer of Rome and the winter of 
Capentingens Quebec the summer of Paris and the winter of St. Peters- 
America it must then be recollected, that the climate by no 

depends altogether on the degrees of latitude, but is influenced, 

more or less, by the winds, the lakes, the great tracts of land in the 
north, the ocetn, and the gulf stream. In the northern part of the 
United States, the medium rature amounts to about 46, and in the 
southern to 68 Fahrenheit, whilst the foregoing tables show the mean 
temperature of the Capad:: to be 45 77. . 


ons — 2 Winter. — 

The um temperature of e Superior ig 21. é 
do do Lake Outario 30. 72. 
do do New Orleans 59, 83. 
do do Key West 70. 81. 


In Quebec, the thermometer sinks to 30. below zero, and rises in 
summer to 96. above zero. In Baltimore, the thermometer rose twice, 
eS ce ears, to 98, and sank four times below zero ; 
whilst in no Hamilton*(at the head of Lake Ontario) it has 
been noted —— 108. of Fahrenheit in the shade. 

Humboldt the mean temperature of the air, overland, nearly 
on a level with the sea, at the equator, at 815°. The mean tempera- 
tureof latitude 45°, in Europe, at 56. At the pole, judging, frem the 

of Capt. Parry, the mean temperature cannot be taken to 
exceed 13 below zero. ; 

“In the immense valley of the Mississippi, to the west of the Allegha- 


the mean temperatures are near e same as in the correspond- 
ing on the Atlantic; but, as in Upper Canada, compared with 
the Province, the winters are not so cold, nor the summers so 


hot. The mean temperature of the west coast of America, — 

mean atures of the western parts of Europe. 
only to the tem re of those — 
of the earth that are nearly as low as the sur msianly diminishes, 


ere the temperature co 
zone, at a certain elevation, we come to the 
tion. The cause of this diminution of tem- 
perature e on of the air in propor to its elevation, 
which occasions an increase in its * for heat, and a consequent 
lowering of its temperature, This tion is partly counteracted 
by. masses of earth which communicate heat to the air. This is 
y the reason why the temperature of Mexico and Peru dimin- 
according to the observations of Humboldt, only one degree of 
Fahrenheit for every 495 feet of elevation ; while in Scotland, Dr. Hut- 
ton, of Edinburgh, states the diminuation to amount to one degree for 
about 268 feet of elevation. He kept a thermometer on the top of Ar- 
thur’s Seat, and another at Leith, near the level of the sea, for three 
years. The mean difference between the two was 3, and the height of 
Arthur’s Seat, sbove the level of the sea, is very rang | 803 feet. 

M. Arago has demonstrated that during the last 2,000 years the 
temperature of the earth has not varied so much as one fifth of a de- 
gree, as otherwise the length of the day would have altered, which is 
not the case. 

When we dig toa certain de th below the surface of the ground, we 
come at last to a situation in which, if the bulb of the thermometer be 
put, it remains unaltered during the whole year. The heat at this 

epth is considered as —— the mean heat of the place at the 
surface of the ground. The bottom of the cavern, under the Observa- 


Che Avion. 


tory at Paris, is about nin feet below the surface of the earth; a 


thermometer in it v * about one-fifty-fifth of a degree 
a the whole year, from 52, which is the exact mean temperature 
of ® 


It, therefore, appears, from the preceding observations, that at a 
certain depth below the surface of the earth, which does not seem much 
to exceed thirty feet, the thermometer remains unaltered during the 
whole year, and exhibits the mean temperature of the surface in that 
locality. Hence the mean temperature of a place may be determined 
by that of springs flowing from a certain depth (not less than thirty 
feet)under ground. The wells at New York vary from 32 to 40 feet in 
depth, and, according to Dr. Nooth, the mean annual variation of 
their temperature is 2., namely, from 54. to 56.; this would make the 
mean annual temperature of New York 55. Dr. J. Hunter states that 
the temperature of the wells at Brighton, in Sussex, vary from 50. to 
52., which would make the mean temperature of the air in that i of 
England, close to the sea, 51.: whilst the mineral spring at Tunbridge 
Wells, a short distance from Brighton, is always of the temperature of 
50., as appears from observations made in winter and summer. Thus 
it would seem, that at a certain depth below the surface of the earth, a 
thermometer indicates the mean temperature on the surface, that this 
depth is not much more than thirty feet ; and that, probably, no great 
increase of temperature could be found at the depth of sixty feet. 
When, however, we penetrate toa greater depth below the surface, 
the temperature becomes higher than the mean of the place, and the 
elevation of the thermometer increases as the depth augments 

The vegetable kingdom in America has rei under two great as- 
sary of forests and prairies. The forests extend from the River 

t. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, over plains, declivities, and moun- 
tains. A European can form no idea of the magnitude and beauty of 
the American primeval forests and trees; and while in France there 
are said to be only thirty-seven kinds of trees that grow to the height 
of thirty feet, there are, in America, one hundred and thirty kinds 
which excelled this measurement; which, with the variety of their 
growth and foliage, are the admiration of every beholder. 

On a review of the vegetable products of the Canadas, we find: that 
in both Provinces they are mach the same, a consequence that might be 
expected to follow from the similarity of climate. 

br those of Hg Canada it may be remarked, that all the fruits 
generally fouad in England thrive remarkably well; but the plum, ap- 
ple, strawberry, raspberry, and melon, attain a luxuriance of growth 
and perfection, as stated by a modern writer, unknown in England. 
The melon, planted in the open ground, in most years produces excel- 
lent crops. In many places vines prosper well. Peaches are indige- 
nous south of the parallel of 43°, or at least grow rapidly from the 
stone, and bear fruit within a few years ; although and rich fia- 
voured grapes and hes are seldom met with, owing to their culture 
being neglected. The same observations apply to all garden produce, 
which will attain a degree of luxuriance unknown in a with 
much less care and culture. In Lower Canada, the new land is covered 
with timber ; the greater part of the trees being from two to three feet 
in diameter—the larger the timber, the better the soil—and, therefore, 
the choice of land is generally directed by the growth of timber on it. 
Where beech, maple, hickory, butternut, and chesnut grow, we find a 
good soil of yellow or hazel loam; where elm, white ash, white oak, 

utternut, and red oak, grow, the soil is strong: where white pine, 
hemlock pine, birch, and spruce, grow, the soil is sandy ; cedarswamps, 
though often composed of good soil, are not desirable, unless easy to 
drain: black ash, soft maple, or plane swamps, are mostly on a clay or 
marl, and if well-drained make lasting meadows ; where there are small 
poplar and small white birch, the soil is poor, being light loam on 
white clay. 

The foregoing may be taken as a descriptive list of forest trees in 
the Lower Province, and the soilson which they grow. The soils most 
congenial for orchards are light loam or gravel. Apple trees thrive 
much, also, on rocky or lime-stone land. A great variety of apple, 
— peach, plum, cherry, grape-vines, and other fruit trees, may be 
‘ound in the neighbourhood of Montreal : the apples from thence are con- 
sidered superior to any other. Cherries, chesnuts, walnuts, hickory, 
hazel, and filbert nuts, grow wild, as in Upper Canada—as do goose- 
berries, strawberries, raspberries, blueberries, cranberries, and black 





currants. 

These details will,it is hoped, be of some service to those whose at- 
tention may be directed to the study of the climate of the Canadas,.and 
their agricultural capabilities. 

The rage for Emigration to North America and Canada, has 
certainly been the means of eliciting much valuable information rela- 
tive to those countries ; but it has also produced much merely literary 
speculation, numerous ridiculous blunders, and not a few wilful mis- 
representations. The dictum of Voltaire, that Canada was merely a 
barren rock, covered with perpetual frost and snow, has, with strang- 
ers, into a proverb: but the emigrant farmer may be told with 
truth, that although the season appears short, and the cold intense at 
certain ods, the winters are more pleasant and salubrious, and the 
summers warmer than those of England: the seasons more uniform, 
and the air more clear and “5 

The following results taken from the Government Meteorological Ob- 
servations, made at Toronto for the past ten years, will serve to correct 





any erroneous impressions respecting the climate of U pper Canada : 
Mean temperature, taken from ten years’ observations, 44.3°. 

Highest temperature, 95.0°—12 July, 1845 

Lowest do 18 6°—16 January. 1840. 

Total number of dayson which rain fell, 965. 
. Yearly av , 97. 

Total number of days on which snow fell, 475. 

Yearly average, 47 

Total number of days perfectly fair, 2,213. 


preregs, 221. 
Average yearly depth of rain, 33 4 inches, 
Average yearly depth of snow, 566 do. 
Mean temperature of four summer months, 62.6°, four warmest months. 
Mean temperature of four winter months, 26.6°, four coldest months. 


It is to be remarked, that if a particle of snow or rain falls during 
the 24 hours, the day is respectively considered at the observatory as a 
rainy or snowy day. 





THE BUGBEAR OF THE ALARMISTS. 


Russia is a mighty power on the map, with an enormous territory, 
and some fifty millions of subjects; but they are thinly scattered over 
an unlimited s , and not naturally quick of motion. In the com- 
plicated operations of war, they have beeninvariably slow. In France, 
in 1815, during the great reviews, the grand Russian army was assem- 
bled with long notice, in the plains of Vertus, for a show parade. It 
took three duys to place them on the ground, when all the operations 
consisted in marching = in review order, performing worshi,; accord- 


ing to the rites of the Greek Church, and marching back n. Soon 
omer this, the Duke of Wellington p to the allied Sovereigns, or 
ey su 


ted to him, to show them the British ai with all its con- 
tingent allies in British pay, amounting to nearly 90,000 men. A re- 
presentation of the manceuvres of Salamanca, as nearly as the ground 
permitted, was said to constitute the programme for the day. There 
was no previous preparation. At nine at night the orders were sent 
round to the different brigades, and by eight on the following morning, 
the entire force was drawn up in two lines, tho left resting on Mont 


hes, | Martre, and the right on the Seine towards St. Denis. They were in- 


stantly put in motion; the whole day was occupied in a series of rapid 
movements; and, at seven in the evening, all marched past the assem- 
bled potentates, and filed off to their respective cantonments. The 
quickness and precision of the evolutions, the exact discipline of the 
treops, and especially, the equipments of the artillery, excited the 
loudest obation. It was a proud day for Britain, as showing a 
solid exhibition of her power. Thousands now live who will recollect 
the impression it produced, and the reminiscence will not incline them 
to join the ranks of alarm. We have not, at this exact moment, the 
same numerical amount of men, for we do notrequire them, but we pos- 
sees a substantial nucleus of similar materials, which we can readiiy 
increase when necessity demands. 

During the great coalitions against Napoleon, the Russian armies 
could as: have moved at all without the English subsidies. They were 
as innocent of commissariat mysteries, and a military chest, as of the 
hieroglyphics lately discovered by Layard, at Nineveh, or by Stephens, 
in the ruined cities of Yucatan. Neither does it appear that they have 
much improved since then. It took them two years to cross the Balkan, 
and bring Turkey to terms, in spite of Navarino, which destroyed 
Sultan Mahmoud’s fleet, and the treacherous surrender of Varna, which 
deprived him of his strongest flank fortress. It hes taken them more 
than double that time to keep their ground against the mountain princes 
of Circassia, where, at this moment, they hold little beyond the space 
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their army atands on. This is not stated in the spirit of ty vaunt. 

ing, but we see no reason to be frightened bp otaghomven'd deman, 

shadow without any real substance. 
* . * * * 

Some few mo ago, we recollect reading in the ition journals 
of the * that if Russia was to send a fleet up the Mersey, which she 
could whenever she pleased, there was nothing to prevent her layin 
Liverpool under contribution, and seizing all the merchant shippi 
in the river. Not much that we know of certainly, su ing they coul 

et there without notice except only the Mersey itself, and the wester. 
y gales, which “* blow when they list,” and no man can calculate 
whence or wherefore. Take up the buoys, leaving marks known on 
to yourselves by which you can replace them, remove the three 
light ships, and the fee-simple of the Russian fleet that should attempt 
to reach Liverpool would scarcely be worth sixpence. We shall of 
course be told of treacherous pilots bought over by money, but the 
treacherous pilots would think twice, and rub their backs in pleasant 
anticipations of the knout, before they attempted to take a fleet of 
strangers thoagh one of the most intricate river navigations in Europe, 
without the usual beacons to guide them. The same objection applies 
to the mouth of the Thames, which is well studded with similar ul. 
ties, not forgetting the Goodwin Sands, whero“* many a good tall ship 
lies buried,” including more than one steamer. These are some ofour 
‘* coast fortifications,” or natural outposts, and telerably formidable 
ones they are, costing nothing to keep them in repair, Notwithstand. 
ing Sir F. Head, we do not believe we can be run over on some dark 
night without knowing it; unless, indeed, to use a powerful metaphor 
attribute to the late Londonderry, we choose to “‘ stand like cro. 
codiles with their hands in their breeches’ — while the agree. 
able operation isin progress. —Cr.tigue on Head's‘ Defenceless State 
of Great Britain.” 














THE SPELL OF THE HUNTSMEN AMONG THE GIPSIES 
AND THE INDIANS OF GUIANA. 


During one of my excursions, I made the acquaintance of Don Fe- 
lip¢ Z., whose Hato rose from amidst one of those carpeted plains, 
encircied with forests of primal deur, in which the Province of Sey. 
bo is so rich. Don Felipe was of Catalonian birth, proud of his descent; 
and only after he had twice asked me whether I was really a European 
from the other side of the ocean—which I had duly affirmed—seemed 
his heart to tome. He then related numerous adventures which 
proved that, in his youth at least, he had wandered near and far. One 
would have almost conjectured that he had spent a part of his life 
among the Gitanos, or Gipsies,—so intimately seemed he acquainted 
with their manners and customs. During these conversations, he al- 
luded to a remarkable gift which some of the Gipsy-hunters possessed, 
—of keeping the wildest game of his native province spell-bound. Even 
the ferocious wolf, he said was subdued under the eyes of the craft 
huntsman. Deer, and similar game they knew how to attract to their 
gun’s muzzle; and they possessed certain herbs, with which they lured 
the wild animals from their lairs, or enabled their dogs, by anointing 
them with their juice, to scent their trace. 

The relation of these circumstances brought forcibly to my memory 
the hunters’ tricks practised by the Indians of Guiana in order to fasci- 
nate or bewitch the game :—of which I witnessed once, with my friend 
Lieut. H——g, of the 68rd Regiment, a most remarkable instance. We 
were encamped on the great savannahs of the River Rupununy, near 
the fine cataract of Catatarua. The y plain extended southward 
to the high mountains of Vindaua and Ussari; to the west it girded the 
horizon,—but at a distance of about two miles from the camp, arose out 
of the bosom of the savannah a solitary hillock, th» summit of which 
we conjectured might afford a — prospect. It was, therefore, re- 
solved that we would wander thither as soon as the sun should incline 
a litle more westward. It was our purpose to witness from thence its 
sinking into the grassy ocean of the seemingly boundless savannah. 
H——g took his double-barrelled gun; I provided myself with a com- 
pass and note-book; and, thus accoutred, the short distanee was soon 
accomplished, and we rested on the summit of the little hill, admiring 
the descent of the fiery orb to its grassy bed. We were awakened out 
of our reveries by a strong voice; and saw a tall Macusi Indian before 
us, with an imperial and rather a large tuft of hair under the chin,—a 
thing so rare among the Indians, that it struck us with surprise. He 
hid ascended the hill on the opposite site; and drawing our attention 
to the north—where; at a distance of about 300 yards, a deer its 
fawn was browsing—-he made us soon understand that we should lent 
him the gun, and he would shoot the deer for our supper. 

Although he was a stranger to us, H——~g did not hesitate to give 
him thegun; and, before he parted, made him acquainted with the use 
of the percussion-caps,—a contrivance but little known among the In- 
dians at the time of which I speak (1836). He left us with assurance 
of success depicted on his features. We watched his proceedings from 
our elevated position with greatinterest. Stealthily he a ed the 
deer,—facing the little breeze that softly moved the high grass like 
billows, until he might have been at, what appeared to us, a distance 
of fifty feet from the larger animal. The latter now showed signs of 
uneasiness and alarm,—ceasing occasionally to browse. Raising its 
head, it stamped with the fore feet, and snuffled the air. But our Ma- 
casi, who came from the opposite side, threw himself on the first sign 
of suspicion on the ground, and remained motionless,—until the deer, 
having its suspicions lulled, continued again to graze. The fawn was 
close by,—partaking in no degree of the fear of its dam. 

As soon as the Macusi had reached the distance of twenty feet from 
the Lrowsing deer, he stood boldly up, motionless,—resembling a bronze 
statue. The deer and its fawn, frightened by the apparition, gazed 
awhile, and turned sharply round, as if on the very point of starting in 
the opposite direction ; when, to our great yet! bored they paused, 
gazed a second time, and approached the Indian in an easy trot, in a 
cirole the diameter of which became smaller and smaller,—the Indian 
statue forming the centre. When about ten feet from the Macasi, we 
saw him raising his gun to his shoulder, and taking deliberate aim, We 
awaited, in great excitement, the moment when the flagh and smoke 
should tell us that the trigger had been pulled :—but that moment did 
not arrive The deer continued, as if spell-bound, to rum around the 
Indian; who followed their course with the gun levelled at them,—un- 
til we saw him, as if wearied out, taking the gun from his shoulder, 
and placing it to'the ground. The deer—mother and child—as if now 
—* from the charm, bounded with darting velocity over the sa- 
vannahs. 

It was then that my companion H——zg recollected that he had not 
shown the Indian how to release the cock of the gun from its stop ;— 
this being one of the arty fone which by means of a eep 
the half-cock firm in its tion, to prevent accidents. The Rincun 
was soon with us; and told us, with vexed air, that the White man’s 
gun was good for nothing. But when we showed him the cause of his 

isappointment, he smiled; and leaving us, he said that on reaching 
our camp, he would be there with a deer. He was as good as his word ; 
—for on coming to our tent, we saw him coming from the other side 
with a deer on his back. 

This success, and what we had just witnessed, struck us as very re- 
markable ; and on making inquiries, we learned that the Macusi was 
famed among his tribe for his knowledge of all kinds of charms to en- 
tice game. We were assured that he could bring the game to the muz- 
zle of his gun or the tip of his arrow ;—which information we received 
as rather doubtful. We were too far distant to hear whether he used in 
the former instance any cry in imitation of the deer ; but I distinctly ob- 
served that, yy the fawn followed its mother in the circular 
course around the Indian, it remained always a longer distance from 
him. The Macusi would, naturally, on no account communicate his 
charm to us. I found in the sequel, others who were as skilful as he in 
this art,—but equally reserved as to communicating their secret. 

The great hunters among the Indians cultivate near their houses 
certain herbs with the juice of which they anoint themselves, after 
they have made several incisions with a rock-crystal, or razor, in 
their arms and bodies. The dogs are subjected to similar operations. 
The herbs which are principally used for this purpose belonging to the 
order of the Arads and Orontiads. The plants which communicate the 
charm are called Murani; before which word the name cf the animal 
which each plant attracts is placed. Thus the wild hog is called Paira 
—and the plant with which it anoints itself, Paira-Murani. 

Some of the huntsmen use occasionally a more painful remedy to 
render themselves strong for the chase. In lieu of crystals to inflict 
incisions, they take live scorpions, which they permit to sting them 
along the arms and breast. 

, The similarityof the craft prevailing among the huntsmen of the Gip- 
sies and of the Indians of Guiana seemed to me of sufficient interest to 
induce me to request a place for insertion of these recollections of past 
years in your columns. I think there prevails no longer any doubt 





that the Gipsies are of Asiatic origin,—and a similar descent is ascrib- 
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ndian America by a large number of the most distin- 
——— The craft oe the Runtemes practised by the two 
is certainly identical, aud seems to have arisen from one source. 


— — — 
THE BEHRING’S STRAITS ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


have been received at the Admiralty from Captain Kellett, 
— Herald, dated at sea, the 14th of October, 1860, on his 
C.Prn from Behring Straits. The Herald had communicated with 
HM 8. Plover, on the 10th of July, at Chamisso Island, where the 
Piover had passed the preceding winter. The two ships proceeded to 
the northward until they sighted the es ice, when the Herald re- 
turned to Cape Lisburne, in 7* of Captain Collinson’s expedition, 
and on the 3ist fellin with H.M. 8. Investigator, which had made a 
arprisingly short passage of 26 days from the Sandwich Islands. The 
ev'Pid remained cruising off Cape Lisburne, and again fell in with the 
Plover on the 18th of August, on her return from Point Barrow, Com- 
mander Moore having coasted in his boats, and minutely examined the 
everal inlets as far as that point from Icy Cape, without gaining > 
intelligence of the missing expedition. Commander Moore and h 
poat’s crew had suffered severe —32 ** to cold. Capt. Kel- 
Jett, having fully victualled the Plover, ordered her to winter in Grant- 
le Harbour (her former anchorage at Chamisso Island not being con- 
sidered safe), and then returned to the southward, on his way to Eng- 
eat thes have also been received from Captain Collinson, 0.B., of 
MS. Enterprise, and Commander M’Clure, of H.M.S. Investigator, 


H. 
of which the following are copies :— 


** Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise. 
‘Port Clarence, Sept. 13, 1850. 
« Sir,—I have the honour to transmit an account of the proceedi ngs 
of Her Majesty’s ship under my command since leaving Oahu, on the 
June. 
eo delayed by light winds, we only reached the western end of 
the Aleutian Chain by the 29th of July, and made the island of St. 
awrence on the 11th of August, from whence I shaped a course for 
ape Lisburne, in anticipation of oles in with the Herald or the 
Plover. Not, however, seeing either of these vessels, and finding no 
hing deposited on shore, I went on to Wainwright Inlet, the last 
endezvous appointed. Here we communicated on the 15th, and 
like unsuccessful in obtaining any information, I stood to the north, 
made the ice the following morning, and reached the latitude 72° 40° N. 
n the meridian of 159° 30' W. without serious obstruction. Here, 
however, the pack became so close that it was impossible to make way 
n any direction except to the southward. Having extricated ourselves 
by noon on the 19th, we continued to coast along the edge of the main 
body, which took a south-easterly trend, running through the loose 
streams, so as not to lose sight of tight pack. At 4 a.m. on the 20th 
we werein the meridian of Point Barrow, and 28 miles to the north of 
it, when we found open water to the N.E., in which we sailed, without 
losing sight of the ice to the north until the morning of the 21st, when 
we were obstructed by a heavy barrier trending to the 8.W. A thick 
fog coming on we made a board to the north, in order to feel the pack 
edge in the upper part of the bight, and not to leave any part unex- 
plored. Having satisfied myself that no opening existed in this direc- 
tion, we bore away to the south, running through heavy floes closely 
acked, and pushing to the eastward when opportunity offered. In this, 
— we were unsuccessful, being compelled to pursue a westerly 
course, the floes being very heavy and hummocky. By 8 p.m. we were 
within 30 miles of the land, and having clear weather, could see the 
ice closely packed to the south, that left no doubt in my mind that a 
stop was put to our proceeding in this direction, by the ice butting so 
close on the shoal coast as to leave no chance that our progress alon 
it would justify the attempt to reach Cape Bathurst, a distance of 57 
miles, during the remaining portion of this season; and finding this 
opinion was coincided in by those officers on board qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject, I determined to lose no time in communicating 
with Point Barrow, but to attempt the passage further north, in hopes 
that the lane of water seen last year by the Herald and Plover would 
afford me an opening to the eastward. I therefore reluctantl 


pro- 
_»ceeded again to the west, and turning the pack e 15 miles further 
to the south than it was on the day after we left Wainwright Inlet, we 


followed of @ loose pack greatly broken up until we reached 
163° W. longitude, when it took a sudden turn to the north, in which 
direction we followed it until the morning of the 27th, when we were 
in latitude 73° 20’, and found the pack to the westward trending south- 
erly. I therefore plied to the eastward, endeavouring to make way, 
but such was its close condition that we could not work, although we 
might have warped through had the condition of the ice in that direc- 
tion afforded us any hope; but this, I am sorry to say, was not the 
case, and, on the contrary, the further we entered the larger the floes 
— 2* leaving us in thick weather, often in great difficulty where to 
a lane. 

On the 29th, the thermometer having fallen to 28°, and there being 
no prospect of our being able to accomplish anything towards the ful- 
filment of their Lordships’ instructions this season, I bore away for 
Point Hope, where I arrived on the 31st, and found a bottle deposited 
by the Herald, which informed me that it was intended to place the 
Plover in Grantley Harbour this season. I accordingly proceeded 
thither, with the view of taking her place for the winter V. enabling 
Commander Moore to recruit his ship’s company by going to the south- 
ward. On my arrivall found her inside p ing her winter quar- 
ters, and having examined and buoyed the bar, I attempted to take 

his vessel inside, but failed in doing so, owing to the chaage of wind 
rom south to north having reduced the depth of water four feet, and 
had to relieve the ship of 100 tons, which was quickly done by the op- 
portune arrival of the Herald, before she was released from a ver 
critical position. The tides beingirregular, the rise and fall depend- 
ing principally on the wind, and that wind which occasions the highest 

ater producing a swell on the bar, it became a question whether a 

onsiderable portion of the ensuing season might not be lost in getting 
the ship out of Grantley Harbour, and on consulting Captains Kellett 

nd Moore, —2* it to be their opinion, founded on the experience of 
wo years, that the whalers coming from the south pass through the 

traits early in June, whereas the harbours are blocked uatil the mid- 

ile of July, I have come to the conclusion thatI shall better perform 

he important duty confided in me by returning tothe south, and re- 
plenishing my provisions, instead of wintering on the Asiatic shore, 
here there is no: a prospect of our being the slightes e to the miss- 
a5 capone. It is therefore my intention to p to Hong Kong, 
t raiso, and the cold season having setin, my 


eing nearer than Val 
tores and provisions will not be exposed to the heat of a double passage 
: rs py De as I shallnot leave until the Ist of April, I 
‘ * 
anton os Bh y further instructions their Lordships may please to 
“‘ The Plover has been stored and provisioned, and such of her crew 
co not in a fit state to contend with the rigour of a further stay in 
- latitudes have been removed and replaced by Captain Kellett, 
nd the paragraphs referring to her in my instructions fulfilled. 
. : have directed Commander Moore to communicate annually with 
J + in St. Lawrence Bay, in latitude 65° 38’ N, and 170° 43’ W., 
"0 ae much resorted to by the whalers, and where any communica- 
. * eir Lordships may be pleased to send may be deposited by them, 
X ey are not in the habit of cruising on this side of the straits ; and 
fre requested Captain Kellett to forward to the Admiralty all the 
“Ite on this head he may obtain at the Sandwich Islands. 
4 my intention to proceed again to the north, and remain in the 
— — position for affording assistance to the Investigator, which 
Bich I ena been favoured with a surprising passage from the Sand- 
Point — * was fallen in with by the Herald, onthe 81st of July, off 
0° 44 ape and again, on the 5th of August, by the Plover, in latitude 
orth kaa and longitude 159° 52’ W., when she was standing to the 
f Poise a press of sail, andin all probability reached the vicinity 
M’Clune —- 15 days previous to the Enterprise, when Captain 
letormnin ain aving the whole season before him, and animated with the 
seal u8*8* vividly expressed in his letter to Captain Kellett, has 
vechea o y taken the inshore route, and I hope before this period 
of bei ape Bathurst ; but as he will be exposed to the imminent risk 
shall PA forced on a shoal shore and compelled to take to his boats, I 
28 * 2* the northward of Point Hope until the 
t quarter oe —22 o insure their having taken up their win- 
ave received from my officers and ship’s company that assistance 
lMerity in the performance of their duty which the por ty *2t 
ee engaged must excite, and I have the satisfaction to report 
—4 —** of God), owing to the means their Lordshi 
pplied in extra clothing and provisions, we are at present with- 


out a man on the sick ligh, neterithatenting the lengthened period of 


clear and unembarrassing (a copy of which I enclose), to proceed to 
Cape Lisburne in the hope of meeting him in that vicinity, as he anti- 
cipates being detained a day or two by the Plover in Kotzebue Sound, 
it is unnecessary to add that evéry exertion shall be made to reach 
that rendezvous, but I can scarce veniure to hope that even under 
very favourable circumstances [ shall be so fortunate as to accomplish 
it ere the Enterprise will have — —* eight dey pa tw! = rior 
she hitherto ha beaten y ys ape Virgins, 
2 an —X to Oahu six. It is, therefore, under the 
probable case that this vesse' may form a detached part of the expedi- 
tion that I feel it my —* to siate, for the information of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, the cource which, under such a contin- 
ncy, I shall endeavour to pursue, and have to request that you will 
y the same before their Lordships. 

“1. After Cape Lisburne, it is my intention to keep in the 
n water, which, the different reports that I have read, appears 
about this season of the year to meke between the American coast 
and the main pack as far to the eastward as the 130° meridian, unless 
# favourable opening should earlier in the ice, which would 
lead me to infer that I might ‘more directly for Bank’s Land, 
which I think is of the utmost to thoroughly examine. In 
the event of thus far succeeding, and the season continuing favourable 
for further operations, it would be my anxi-us desire to get to the 
northward of Melville Island, and resume our search along its shores 
and the islands adjacent as long as the can be carried on, 
and then secure for the winter in the most el ——* which ofers. 
#2. In the ensuing spring, as coon as it is cable for —2 
parties to start, I should despatch as many as the state of the crew wil 
admit of in different directions, each wl with 40 days’ pro- 
visions, with directions to examine minutely all bays, inlets, and islands 
towards the N.E., ascending occasionally some of the points of 
and, so as to be enabled to obtain extended views, being particularly 
cautious in their advance to observe any indication ofa break up in the 
ice, so that their return to the ship may be effected without azard, 
even before the expenditure oftheir provisions would otherwise render 


id necessary. 

‘*8. Supposing the parties to have returned without obtaining any 
clue of the absent ships, and the vessel liberated t the Ist of August, 
my object would then be to push on towards W Inlet, 
that that channel communicates with the Polar Sea, and search both its 
shores, unless in so doing some indication should be met with to show 
that parties from any of Captain Austin’s vessels had previously done 
80, white Ishould return, and endeavour to penetrate in the direction 
of Jones’s Sound, carefully examining every place that was practicable. 
Sir, should our efforts to reach this point be successful, and in the route 
no traces are discerneble of the long missing expedition, I should not 
then be enabled longer to divest myself of the feelings, painful as it must 
be to arrive at such @ conclusion, that all human aid would then be per- 
fectly unavailing ; and therefore, under such a conviction, I would 
think it my duty, if possible, to return to England, or at all events en- 
deavour to reach some port that would insure that object upon the fol- 
lowing year. 

«4. In the event of this being our last communication, I would re- 
quest you to assure their Lordships that no apprehension whatever need 
be entertained of our safety until the autumn of 1854, as we have on 
board three years of all species of provision, commencing from the Ist 
of September proximo, which, without much deprivation, may be made 
to extend a period of four years ; as, moreover, whatever is killed b 
the hunting parties I intend to issue in lieu of the usual rations, whic 
will still further protract our resources. . 

‘It gives me greut pleasure to say that the good effects of the fruit and 
vegetables (a large quantity of which we took on board at Oahu) are 
very perceptible in the increased vigour of the men, who at this moment 
are in excellent condition as it is possible to desire, and evince a spirit 
of co dnd a cheerfulness of disposition which are beyond all 
appreciation. 

«5. Should difficulties apparently insurmountab!e encompass our 

rogress go as to render it a matter of doubt whether the vessel could 
8 extricated, I should deem it expedient in that case not to hazard the 
lives of those intrusted to my charge after the winter of 1852, but in 
the ensuing spring quit the vessel with sledges and boats, and make 
the best of our way either to Pond’s Bay, Leopold Harboar, the Mac- 
kensie, or for whalers, according to circumstances. 

«Finally. In this letter I have endeavoured to givean outline of what 
I wish to accomplish (and what, under moderately favourable seasons, 
appears tome attainable), the carrying out of which, however, not 
resting upon human exertions, it is — even to surmise if any , 
or what, portion may be success ful. But my object in addressing you 
is to place their Lordships in possession of my intentions up to the 
latest period, so as far as possibleto relieve their minds from any un- 
necessary anxiety as to our fate, and baving done this, aduty which is 
incumbent, from the deep sympathy expressed by their Lordships, and 

rticipated in by all classes of our counirymen, in the interesting ob- 
ject of this expedition, I have only to add that with the ample resources 
which a beneficent Government anda generous country have placed at 
our disposal (not anything that can add to our comfort being wanting) 
we enter upon this distinguished service with a firm determination to 
carry out, as far as in our /eeble strength we are permitted, their bene- 
volent intentions. ** T have, &c., 

** RopertT M’Civure, Commander.” 





**Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise, 
* Oahu, June Bo, 1856. 

‘* Memorandum,—As soon as H. M. ship under your command is fully 
complete with provisions, fuel, and water, you will make the best of 
your way to Cape Lisburne, keeping’a good look out for ‘ Herald,’ or 
casks, and firing guns in foggy weather passing St. Lawrence. The 
whalers also may afford you information of our progress. 

‘* Should, you obtain no intelligence, ygu will understand that I in- 
tend to make the pack close to the American shore, and pursue the first 
favourable opening west of the Coast Stream, pressing forward towards 
Melville Island. In the event of meeting land, it is most probable that 
I would pursue the southern shore, but conspicuous marks will be erect- 
ed, if practicable, and information buried at a ten foot radius. 

‘© As it is necessary to be prepfred for the contingoncy of your not 
being able to follow by the ice closing in, or the severity of the weath- 
er, you will in that case keep the Jnvestigator as close to the edge of 
the pack as is consistent with her safety, and remain there until the 
season compels you to depart, when you will iook into Kotzebue Sound 
for the Plover, or information regarding her position, and having de - 
posited under her charge a twelvemonth’s provisions, you will proceed 
to Valparaiso, replenish, and return to the Straits, bearing in mind 
that the months of June and July are the most favourable. 

A letter from the —*2*— relative to the variation of the com- 
pass is annexed, and you will bear in mind that the value of these ob- 
servations will be greatly enhanced by obtaining the variatipn with the 
ship’s head at every second or fourth point round the compass occasion- 
ally, and she should be swung for deviution in harbour as often as op- 
portunities may offer. 

‘* Should you not find the Plover, or that any casualty has happened 
to render her inefficient as a depot, you will take her place; and if (as 
Captain Kellett supposes) Kotzebue Sound has proved too exposed for a 
winter harbour, you will proceed to Grantley Harbour, leaving a no- 
tice to that effect on Chamisso Island. The attention of your officers is 
to be called, and you will read to your ship’s company the remarks of 
Sir J. Richardson concerning the communication with the Esquimaux, 
contained in the Arctic report received at Plymouth. 

** Your operations in the season ’51 cannot be guided by me, nor is 
there any occasion to urge you to proceed to the north-east; yet it will 
be highly desirable previous to entering the pack that you completed 

provisions from whalers, and obtained as much reindeer meat as possi- 
ble. Captain Kellett’s narrative will point out where the latter is to 
be had in most abundance, and where coal is to be picked up on the 
beach ; but husband the latter article during the winter, by using all 
the drift wood in your power. 

‘In the event of leaving the Straits this season, you will take any 
weak or sickly men out of the Plover, and replace them out of your 
crews, affording Commander Moore all the assistance in your power, 
and leaving with him Mr. Miertiching, the interpreter; instructions 





our voyage. ve, &e., 
“ Ricuarp CoLuinson, Captain. 
* The Secretary of the Admiralty.” 
— 
“ Her Majestys ——— Investigator, 
* At sea, lat. 51° 26’ N. long. 172° 35' W., 
** July 20, 1850. 


‘* Sir,—As I have received instructions from Captain Collinson, C.B.,! p¥ 





to whose accommodation you have received, and will con- 


e captain of the Plover. 
* Ricwarp CoLLInson. 
**To Commander M’Clure, of H. M. S Investigator.” 


* * it be the e ion of Commantoe Moone that the —* 

e Inv 3 ’s company ex logge e 
sprin would be & attended with material eae object of the ex- 
pedition, he will, notwiths these orders, detain you for that 
; but care must be taken that your efficiency as a sailing ves- 
3 not crippled by the parties not returning in time for the gpenins 
of the sea. es * 


Her Majesty’s discovery ship /nvestigator, 
July 28, 1850, Kotseboetouad, Tat. O60 54’ N., loag 168¢ W. 
‘‘Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that to this date we have had 
a most excellent ran. Upon getting clear of Oahu, on the 
the 5th, we a course direct for the Aleutian 
them in 172¢ W. upon the evening of the 20th; con’ our 
course with a fine southerly breeze, but extremely thick and fogny 
which retarded the best of our way bei 
— Straits — the evening of the 27th, and 
wa —— eir Lordships’ expectati 
the beginaing August, our progress being 
ble circumstances of a fine wind and tolerably clear weather. 
The latter we have known nothing of since the 19th, whieh, I can as- 


with 
vey to 





sare you, the navigation amongst the islands a ect of 
meek i » seldom having an horizon above 400 that 
just enabled the dark outline of the land to be observed and avoided. 
ss 1 Raed anil isied bes teh heoee' od the good qualities of this 
vessel, ha’ er vy gales experienced 
weeks off : and ha eaheele’ cation chau tha online 
navi islands, so much depended upon her quick 
obedience to the helm, althouff laden with every species of stores, and 
provisions for upwards of three years. From these circumstances [ 
am, therefore, fully satisfied she is as thoroughly adapted for this ser- 
*—— be reasonably * —* PET 

i — new, ge | terprise, nor is it my in on 
lose a moment by waitlog kl but shall use —7 best en- 
dea vours to carry out the in contained in my letter of the 20th, 
of which I earnestly hope their Lordships will approve. 

Iam happy to be able to state that whole crew are in excellent 
health and spirits, and everything as satisfactory as it is possible to 
desire. I have, &c., 2 aot 

* Rosert M’Ciure, Commander. 

“ The Secretary of the Admiralty.” 

— — — 


A DISTINGUISHED TREASURY WHIPPER-IN. 


The last tenyears of Mr. Holmes’s life were spent in comparative re- 
tirement, but in the interval between 1807 and 1840 no name was better 
known in official and political circles than that of the gentleman just 
deceased, who was the last member for Hazelmere, and who filled the 
office of Treasurer of the Ordnance in the Ministries of Lord Liverpool 
and the Duke of Wellington. Though, ostensibly, by no means a con- 
spicuous member of the House of Commons, yet every politician in Lon- 
don knew, and many felt his influence ; while in the provinces he was 
scarcely less known, especially in those boroughs and counties most 
frequently contested during a general election; and even in the colo- 
nies, where goes | nine of his early life had been , he possessed 
many friends and innumerable acquaintances. He was anative of the 
county of Sligo, bornin 1779. His father, an opulent brewer, was the 
eldest descendant of a family long settled in the King’s County, ae- 
quired considerable property in Sligo, filled the office of High Sheriff 
of that county in the year 1810, and, after a long and rather prosperous 
life, bequeathed some portion of his ions to his son, on whom he 
had previously bestowed the advantages of a liberal education. Mr. 
Holmes entered Trinity College, Dublin, at the usual age, and, after 
completing his education, obtained a commisgion in the army, served 
some years in the i and was mili there to Sir 
Thomas Hislop. In he married t (widow of Sir 
Jone —* pen by iba bo oon a * accession 

me, and, an heting et ame time 
been made on him by his ete, ie retired from the army, and obtain. 
ed a seat in the House of Commons. It was in 1808 that he came in 
for Grampound, since disfranchised by the Reform Act, and thencefor- 
ward, during 23 years, he continued to be a member of the Lower 
House; but from 1832 to 1837 his Parliamentary career was interrupt- 
ed, andin 1841 brought to its final close. He sat successively for 
Grampound, Tregony, Bishop’s Castle, Hazelmere, and Berwick-on« 
Tweed, ForIpswich he was a candidate in 1835, and previously for 
Queenborough, but by neither of those places was he returned; while - 
he proved equally unsuccessful at Stafford, in 1841. In the high and 
palmy days of Toryism the peculiar talents of Mr. Holmes were in 
great request, for in the private management of the members of an 
unreformed House of Commons he was without a rival. Of the confi- 
dence reposed in him by Mr. Perceval, and‘of the close friendship sub- 
sisting between them, it would be impossible to speak in terms too 
strong. Mr. Holmes was by the side of Mr. Perceval when he sank 
under the hand of an assassin, and he also] ed to have been with- 
in a few yards of Mr. Huskisson when that well-known statesman came 
by 8 violent, though accidental death. Lord Liverpool Mr. 
Perceval as First Minister of the Crown, and having held office during 
the long period of 15 years, his Administration was followed by the 
several Governments of Mr. Canning, of Lord Goderich (now Earl of 
Ripon), and of the Duke of Wellington. Of all these Mr. Holmes was 
an efficient supporter in the House of Commons, taking no part in the 
debate, but excellent care of the division, defending and supporting his 
party in the clubs, the coteries, and the committees, but Nea to 
other, and often less efficient hands, the more public and ostenta 
advocacy of those ee in church and State on which the Toryism 
of that day was based, the discharge of those functions he — 
among the members of the Lower House the greater portion of that 
patronage which usually through the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; yet to his honour be it recorded that even his strongést 
litical opponents were unable to accuse him of exerting his inffuence 
or any private or sinister end; it was on the contrary, at all times 
used with a view to strengthen and uphold the party which enjoyed the 
advantage of his adherence ; and the only office which he ever 
for himself was one connected with the military service of the co * 
in reference to which the Duke of Wellington, being examined as a wit- 
ness, declared that the duties of it could not have been better performed 
than they were by Mr. Holmes. To that office—the Treasurership of 
the Ordnance—he was appointed in the year 1820, and he continued to 
hold it till the breaking up of the Wellington Administration in 1830. 

It is, perhaps, not unworthy of notice that he was the only man con- 
nected with that Government who ever ventured to vote in opposition 
to the declared wishes of its chief. Mr. Huskisson found it necessar 
to resign the moment that he hesitated on the subject of East Retford; 
but Mr. Holmes, by the especial favour of the Duke, was allowed in 
1829 to abide by his old Protestant principles, and vote against the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill. Although a very ardent partisan, he was 
by no means unpopular among the Liberal party, with many of whom 
he lived on terms of friendship: but among his politicial associates no 
man found himself on a more easy footing. From owes downwards 
there was scarcely a circle of society to which Mr Holmes had not 
ready access; and, of course, there was scarcely, in any of the 
country, a gathering of his political friends at which he to be 
present. ie was absent from London, however, on one remarkable 
occation,—at the formation of the Peel Ministry, in November, 1834, 
in which Government no office was found for him, Neither did his 3er- 
vices seem to be appreciated in 1841, when Sir Robert Peel, for the 
last time, assumed the position of Prime Mimister. During the first 
Parliament chosen during the present reign Mr. Holmes sat for Ber- 
wick-on-T weed, and never at any period of his long career did he mus- 
ter the members of his party to the several divisions of the Lower 
House with more effective punctuality than during those eventful 
years when the foundations of a Ministrywere laid in which he himself 
was not destined to hold office. At theclose of this period he might 
be said to have altogether withdrawn into private life; gradually his 
health declined ; and on Sunday last, to the great = of his man 
friends, he passed from this world in the presence of his immediate rel- 
atives, having reached an age beyond which human life if arely pro- 
longed. 


The above notice is taken from the Times of the 28th ult. Angus B. 
Reach gives the following lively sketch of the same subject. 
‘An ancient Parliamentary notability has just departed. Mr. Wil. 
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— — — 
liam olmes, the most consummate ‘‘ whip” who ever mustered the 
—2 St. Stephen’s to a close and spares ie 20 awe. 


ancient Tor Orioges ba be ° - 
wary baenad bie. A finished man of the wor! 


t honourable 
es scholar and & —* 
overflowing with bonhommie—staunch to party as buttress to 
—— — with every phase of London West-end life—a consum- 
mate er of honourable gentlemen who did not know their own miads 
—an Sthuitable diplomatist when the result of the intrigue was to be a 
vote gained to his Tory friends—the late Conservative whipper-in was 
the of his anoma!oas, but practically important vocation. 
For I suspect, that most Ministers will admit, that capital working 
under-secretaries may be found by the score for a single first-rate 
“whip.” This officer requires the delicate mingling of so many and so 
nice qualifications. A division is coming off ; it is important for Minis- 
ters, and turns more or iess upon a puzzling and disuniting geantion. 
Then blase forth the talents of your perfect whipper-in. He knows 
every doubtful man—he knows his haunts and his habits—his ambi- 
tions and his desires. He is especially up to his hobbies. He under- 
stands how to hint promotion in a squeeze of the hand—how to convey 
@ private impression of ministerial approbation in an almost im p- 
tible mevement of the eye-lid. Daily and hourly, by hints, nods, jogs, 
and winks, the accomplished whipper-in does his spiriting, and the di- 
vision is all but secure. His night comes on—-it waxes—it wanes. 
‘* What! all our men not here! Put up So-and-so to speak against 
time.” So-and-so accordingly bursts into a flaming flood of indignant 
» and a lot of respectable country gentlemen in the strangers 
nod to each other, and say, “ Ah! come now ; there’s a pa- 
Meantime where is the whipper-in ? Galloping, as hard as 
bay in his brougham can go, from street to square, from 
; tracking the absentees with the nose of a Cuban blood- 
upon them with the spring of a 1 tiger ; coax- 
the e of the serpent, the wisest and the subtlest of 
; and, ° the last down in triumph just as the 
is ri and rat through all the lobbies and ave- 
Commons.” 
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xmperial Parliament. 


Hbuse of Lords, Tuesday, Feb. 4. 

The Address in reply to the S from the Throne was moved by 
the Earl of am and —2 Lord Cremorne. , 

Lord STAN said, that as a rule he thought the Address 
in answer to her Majesty’s Speech should, unless it contained any de- 
claration of principle in which they could not concur, be allowed to pass 
without tion. It was more respectful to the Crown, and more 
convenient to Parliament, that the Speech should be received as an in- 
dication of the principal measures to be introduced by Ministers. Un- 
= this : al h by no means satisfied with the language of 

e ’ 
great 
would 


y of those with whom he had the satisfaction to act, that they 
not that occasion move any amendment. The noble Lord 
then to comment at some length on the various topics refer- 
red to in the hich 


a. after w 
The Duke of RICHMOND addressed their lordships, —22 that 
the agricultural interest was in a state of depression calling loudly for 
legislation, and that an outcry would be raised through the country if 
they did not t them relief, either by taking off all taxes pr 
heavily upon land, or by other means. He was not at all surp 
that when the Pope of Rome found a great number of their lordships, 
and, what was worse, a great number of the bishops voting for the ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament, he should attempt to proceed further 
than he had previously done ; but viewing Lord John Russell's letter 
as an exhibition of the views of the Cabinet, he would pursue the sub- 
ject no further. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA said he had predicted the evils which had 


recently occurred at the time of the passing of the Roman Catholic Re- * 


lief Bill, and he was sorry to find those predictions verified. Rome had 
relinquished none of her pretensions, and was, he believed, the same 
now as in the worst days ne wage 

. Lord CAMOYS, as Catholic peer, considered it to be bad policy— 
nay, worse, a culpable error—to introduce into England any such 


cause of dissension as a Roman Catholic . Itdisplayed a la- 
mentable of tlie state of E for the Pope was not 
80 ped to as those who knew the country well, and yet had ad- 
vised t 


movement. 
The Marquis of LANSDOWNE expressed his happiness at the gen- 
eral concurrence of the house in the views of the Government with re- 
ion, and was glad that nothing like a spirit 


: —* to the Papal 
intolerance had been exhibited in the course of the debate. He also 


defended the foreign policy of the Government,which had been impugn- 
ed by Lord Stanley. ‘as J — 


ey 
Earl of RODEN addressed their lordships, expressing some dis- 


ee ema ein the § h from the Throne. 
* he Address was then ‘to. dda 


House of Commons, Tuesday, Feb. 4. 
Mr, HAYTER gave notice that Lord John Russell will, on Friday, 
the 7th instant, move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the as- 
sumption of ecclesiastical titles in the United Kingdom, when conferred 
by 2a fo: power. The hon. gentleman also gave notice that on Fri- 
day, the 14th instant, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will make his 
8 


The — ply to her Maj t ious Speech fr 
» in reply to her esty’s most gracious Speec om 
the Throne, was by . 

The of Kildare, who adverted in an approving spirit to the 
various contained in the Speech, and hoped it would be unani- 


— — by the Houss. 

Mr. PETO, in seconding the Address, said the house had every rea- 
son to congratulate itself on the improvement which had taken place in 
all the interests of the empire, except the agricultural, which he 
admi to be somewhat , but considered that it was impos- 
sible that such depression s d long continue, when all the other in- 
terests of the country were in a state of improvement. After advert- 
ing to other topics of the Speech, he alladed to that portion of it relat- 
— ecclesiastical titles, which he said ae co the house to — 
and to which therefore he hoped there would be no objection. At all 
events he hoped for unanimity on that occasion, and that the question 
might not Be debated until the bill should be fairly before the house. 
He dwelt at much length upon the pee which had been derived 
by the shi ‘and other terests, more particularly by the for- 
mer, e -trade measures of the Government; and contended 
that, in all their measures, the present Ministers had been very fortu- 
nate (loud laughter). The hon. gentleman concluded by seco the 


Mr. ROEBUCK said he never rose with greater pain to himself than 
he upon that occasion, at finding a Government, —— 
with a noble lord at its head whose character h 
been made by the advocacy of liberal principles, now about to take the 
first real ward movement. He taunted the dissenters with ha 
them that the Catholics 


i 


that occasion Mr. Canning had warned the 
to be cautious of what they were doing, for they would be 
sure afterwards to find the dissenters amongst their bitterest enemies ; 
a se which had been fully borne out by what had recently taken 
lace also by the speech of Mr. Peto. ‘The hon. and learned gen- 
that what had been done by the Pope was no — a 
ment on the prerogative of the Queen; and that even if it were, the 
Catholics were fully justified in doing what they had done by the en- 
t which had been held out to them by the ee omer 
been cognisant two years » at least, that it 
was the intention of the Pope to make these seclesiastical intments. 
He expressed his amazement that Lord John Russell should have lent 
great vice; for the recent 
outery was nothing more nor — than the puritanical bigotry 
nineteenth century (cheers). 
recated the sarcasms thrown out by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, and contended that the outburst of the people of 
England was fully justified by the course pursued by the Pope, who 
—— they were all infidels and ians. He did not be- 
— ve country in Europe would have submitted to such an in- 
sult. 


any fault to find with the Speech from the Throne it 
was not because it wert too far, but because he feared from its tenor 
that the measure to be founded upon it would not go so far as the just- 
ice of the case seemed to him to demand. He should vote for the Ad- 
dress, believing that the Speech was binding on the noble lord at the 
head of the Government to seston the dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land from having their titles usurped as they had been so very recent- 
ly by the es of Rome. 


Ps he then declare on his part, and on that of the | P 


ration Acts; and he also | Pat 


Mr. J. O°CONNELL defended the rapecy from the calumnies which, 
he said, had been flung u it by Bnglish historians, and 

that Lord J. Russell d have committed himself to the bigotry which 
his letter had tended so la: ly to exasperate. 

Mr. A. HOPE de cone | the mannerin which the dignitaries of the 
Church of England had been ignored in the publications of the Catholic 
bishops; but they were sitting there to maintain that which was the 
glory of England—civil and religious liberty. The Catholics ima- 
gined that the act of 1829 gave them their privileges bond fide, and 
yet when they presumed to act upon it the Parliament was to be called 
upon to let them know that they were mistaken. The Act of 1829 gave 
the names of 29 towns the titles of which were not to be assumed by 
Catholic bishops, and in no instance had they infringed upon this law, 
and yet now they were to be called upon to violate the principles of 
civil and religious liberty owing to the steps taken by the Pope in no 
way contravening the law of the land. ; 

Mr. C. ANSTEY supported the Address, every word of which he 
cordially agreed to. He could find nothing in it like persecution, and 
8 ing as a member of the Church (not of the Court) of Rome, he 
— * in it to which he could not subscribe. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman entered into a lengthened legal argument to prove that it 
would lead to immense difficulties in the courts of equity if the subject 
were not dealt with in some way by Parliament before those titles 
should become by sufferance quasi law. He should, however, oppose 
the bill to be brought in if it referred in any way to Ireland, for the 
circumstances of the two kingdoms were esentially different. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said he never remembered so strong an exhibition 
of public feeling as upon the occasion of the recent eggression of the 
Pope, and he must say he scarcely thought the oe in the Speech 
from the Throne warranted him in hoping that the bill to be brought in 
would be strong enough to meet the occasion. If the noble lord proved 
faithful to the language of his letter he would have the country with 
him, and if one or two of his colleagues should be opposed to his mea- 
sures he would recommend him to ge: rid of them (cheers). 

The Earl of ARUNDEL andSURREY said that whatever quar- 
ter an attack should be made upon the liberty of the Catholics he would 
oppose it. Their opponents were strong, and if these attacks should 
succeed his co-religionists would know, he was sure, how'to suffer with 


ir PAGAN demurred to the arguments advanced by Mr. Anstey, 
and regretted that the Address was to be allowed to pass over without 
an amendment being moved, feeling confident that it was the intention 
of the noble lord to introduce a coervive measure against the Catholics. 

Mr. HUME said it would be premature to move any amendment before 
they knew the nature of the measure to be brought forward. He treated 
as idle the fears entertained of the Pope and his emissaries, and said he 
had no fear that the noble lord at the head of the Government would 
sully his fair fame by introducing any measure inconsistent with those 
rinciples which he always maintained. He contended that we had 
allowed the liberties of Germany to be compromised by letting Austria 
take possession of the free town of Hamburgh. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would lay all the papers before the house connected with that 
subject, for, as matters now & , we had nothing to congratulate 
ourselves with upon that head. The hon. gentleman also complained of 
the omissions in the Speech, there not being one word in it about the 
remission of taxation or about any reform in Parliament. 
Colenel SIBTHORP said he would be glad to get rid of the noble lord, 
as well as the rest of his Ministry, for to them and their emissaries he 
attributed all that had taken place in the way of ty aggression. He 
referred to free trade and the Exhibition in Hyde Park, — a 
hope that one might be destroyed by a storm of hail-stones. He had 
the most contemptible ae of her Majesty's Ministers. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY drew the attention of the house to 
the depressed state of the agricultural interest, and regretted that it 
had not been more specifically referred to in the Speech from the 


rone. 

Mr. HENRY GRATTAN said, they had no reason to congratulate 
themselves on the improvement in the condition of Ireland, for the 
only alteration he had experienced, in common with many others, was, 
that he had lost all the best of histenants. The Government had that 
night involved itself in an additional perpiexity, by announcing that 
the contemplated bill was to extend to Ireland, and a bill of that kind 
he believed never would pass that house. 

Mr. BANKES said, the question was not one between Proteatehts 
and Catholics, as was evident by the fact that the Duke of Norfolk and 
Lord Beaumont, and other Roman Catholics of high standing, took the 
same view of the subject as the noble lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. This at once removed any objection which he might otherwise 
have had to extending the proposed measure to Ireland. He referred 
to all the predictions of the Government as to the results of their free- 
trade measures, and now that they had palpably failed, he called upon 
Ministers to say what they meant todo for the agricultural interest. 
They had a surplus revenne, and it was admitted by the noble lord 
that all classes except the icultural were in a state of prosperity. 
Under these circumstances, he though the noble lord could have no 
objection to apply the su lus to the relief of the only class which he 
admitted to be in a state of suffering. TS 

LORD J. RUSSELL rejoiced that there was to be no division upon 
the Address; and, after adverting to some of the topics urged in the 
course of the debate, said he could have wished that the change from 
a very restricted to a totally free trade in foreign corn had been more 
gradual; buthis decided opinion was that they had now adopted a 
system adapted to the circumstances of the country, and calculated to 
promote its best interests. He felt sure that any Government which 
might occupy the Minsteral benches womld, upon consulting the feel- 
ings of the people, and inquiring minutely into the subject, shrink 
from imposing a duty on the importation of foreign corn. With respect 
to the observations of Mr. Roebuck, he disclaimed all the motives to 
which the hon. gentleman attributed the course he had pursued in re- 
ference to the Papal aggression. When he wrote to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, it was because he felt as he wrote, and he could not refrain from 
giving his sentiments to the pvblic. He could not take the same view 
of the question as was taken by the hon. and learned member for Shef- 
feld, for he believed the Court ef Rome was for ever watching for op- 
portunities of making aggression upon, not the spiritual, but the tem- 
poral rights of those countries were they imagined the people to be 
ripe for their purpose. It be capi to him that the recent aggression 
was tantamount to a declaration that the Pope had a right to rule Eng- 
land, and had acted accordingly (cheers). He believed the majority 
of the Catholics of England were not favourable to this change; and 
as the opinions of all other classes were most unequivocally expressed, 
he thought the Court of Rome would be deterred from making similar 
experiments in this country hereafter. He should propose a measure 
as strong as his own convictions; but he would introduce no measure 
which would trench upon the liberty of any of the religious communi- 
ties of the empire. He denied that his letter was insulting to the 
Roman Catholics, for its animadversions were addressed to persons be- 
longing to his own Church alone. The noble lord then adverted toa 
letter which he had received from the Earl of Shrewsbury, in which he 
stated that there was # party in Rome hostile to England, and to that 
ty was to be attributed the recent Papal aggression in this country. 

Mr. DISRAELI -replied to some of the observations of Lord J. Rus- 
sell upon the subject of the agricultural interest ; but as he had given 
notice of a motion upon that ype for Tuesday next, he would not 
go fully into it then. He would only remark that this was the age of 
progress, and he presumed that “ruin” itself would be recognised in 
the next session of Parliament. The hon. gentleman, in reference to 
Lord J. Russell’s letter respecting the Papal egerecsice, denied that 
that aggression was either insolent or insidious, for the noblelord had 
himself given encou ment to the Pope, stating that he saw no reason 
why Catholic priests should not, when made bishops, take the titles of 
any places whatever. 
he Address was then agreed to, and the house soon after adjourned. 


Friday, Feb. 7: 
The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock, at which comparatively 
early hour the house was crowded by members anxious to hear the 
speech of Lord J. Russell with respect to the Papal aggression. The 
galleries were also full of strangers. ; . " . 
Mr. CAYLEY, at the request of Mr. Disraeli, postponed his motion 
for the repeal of the Malt Tax, in order to give the hon. member an op- 
portunity to bring on the subject of agricultural}distress. ; 
Lord J. RUSSELL then proceeded, amid profound silence, to explain 
the nature of his measure on the Papal ression. The noble lord 
commenced by alluding to the deep responsibility of his situation. As 
to retrogression he only proposed to recoil a step backwards, but he 
would defend himself from the attack. The Pope had last year depart- 
ed from the usual policy of the Vatican in the appointment of an Irish 





Catholic Archbishop. The prelate appointed knew much about Rome 





but no thing about Ireland, and declined to put himself in communica. 
tion with Government. On the contrary, he took a prominent in 
the proceedings of the Synod which denounced as godless the Colleges 
established by the Crown, and in general tried to rouse the feelings of 
the country against the Protestant proprietors. These matters were 
symptoms of encroaching intentions, and tendencies concomitant with 
mba proceedings had taken place in several European countries, mani. 
festing the same spirit, and under such circumstances the Pope's Bull 
was issued, changing vicars-apostolic in this country into bishops and 
archbishops. This alteration was effected without the knowledge or 
consent of Government. Hehad, indeed, been privately told that such 
& project was on foot ; but he told his informant that he would consent 
to nosuch arrangement, and he believed the matter was then dropped. 
He thought that a friendly power, such as the Pope, had then given up 
the intention of insulting the Queen. He denied that Lord Minto had 
sanctioned any such arrangement, or that it had been communicated to 
him. He then described safeguards with which Roman Catholic coun. 
tries had surrounded themselves, against documents issuing from Rome ; 
and showed that the bull recently issued had totally ignored all au- 
thority in this country except that of the Pope. Nodoubt the authori- 
ty could not be enforced, but it was enough for him that there had been 
such an assumption. He had consulted the law-officers of the Crown 
on the subject ; they did not think the assumption of titles illegal, or 
that it could be elfectually punished, but they said the introduction of 
vicars apostolic was certainly illegal and punishable, though from the 
disuse into which it had fallen prosecution might fail. The Government 
determined therefore not to appeal to the law but the legislation. After 
much deliberate consideration they had decided neither to attack the 
law as it stood, nor to introduce new measures, the effect of which might 
be dubious. He saw but little difference between assumption by a Ca- 
tholic prelate of the title of Archbishop of Canterbury and that of Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. The change from vicars apostolic to bishops 
ve the prelate in question certain rights over ee bequeathed 
‘or religious purposes. He pro then “ That all such gifts and 
bequests made to catholic prelates should be null and void ; that any 
act done by them in their official capacity shall be null and void ; that 
any property so bequeathed shall at once pass to the Crown ; and that 
all Catholic functionaries shall be prohibited from assuming titles de- 
rived not only from any Anglican diocese, but from any district or place 
in the united kingdom.” Such were the main features of the measure. 
He counselled Cardinal Wiseman to use in the dispute a mild and con- 
ciliatory spirit, and to retire peaceably to Rome; but if the Vatican 
preferred war to peace, and attempted to carry out its half-hinted de- 
signs, then, in the long struggle which in that case he saw pending, he 
would with all his might resist that attempt, however plausible and 
slight it might be. he noble lord, who spoke for nearly two hours, 
then resumed his seat, amid loud cheers. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said that the apprehensions felt or feigned by Lord 
J. Russell, at the late Papal arrangement, however reasonable it might 
have been ages ago, was, in the present day, groundless and absurd, 
and should be met by ridicule rather than by argument. He charac- 
terised the pro measure as weak and vexatious, and recommended 
Catholics to treat it with contempt, and to evade its provisions by chan- 
ging the titles without lessening the power of their bishops. 

Mr. DRUMMOND accused the Catholic priesthood of fostering hos- 
tility to the English Government in the minds of the Irish people. 

r. ROCHE opposed the introduction of the bill as unnecessary and 
intolerant. Although Lord John Russell did not distinctly state wheth- 
er the measure would ‘apply to the present bishops, the tenor and ten- 
dency of his speech led to the impression that such was his intentioa. 

Mr. MOORE denied that the anti-Papal agitation was the true ex- 
pression of public opinion, and declared his intention of opposing 
the measure. 

Mr. BRIGHT considered that the letter of the premier was ill-judged 
and precipitate, and warmly attacked the Irish and English Church Es- 
tablishment as the chief cause of the spread of Popish principles in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. DISRAELI, in announcing that it was not his intention to oppose 
the bill, confessed that he believed it would greatly disappoint the ex- 
péctations of the country. He could not agree with Lord John Russell 
that the Pope had committed a sudden blunder in the step he had taken. 
pay to him that, after the opinions expressed by the ncble lord in 
1845, and the extraordinary conduct of Lord Minto, the course followed 
by the Pope was perfectly deliberate and justifiable. 

After a few words in opposition to the bill by Mr. J O'Connell; 

Sir R. H. INGLIS defended the Church of England from the remarks 
of Mr. Bright, and expressed his dissatisfaction with the ministerial 
mersure. 

Shortly after 12 o’clock the debate upon the motion of Mr. Reynolds. 
was adjourned till Monday next. 

— — 

Tue Rats in THE TuILeRies.—We find the following paragraph in 
the Ordre :—‘‘ The Tuileries having been so long uninhabited, a vast 
multitude of black and grey rats have established an immense pha- 
lanstere in the cellars of the once Royal chateau. Some old shoes, old 
hats, and some sacks of potatoes, which had been left there, have up to 
this time amply served them for provisions, and as there was a direct 
communication between the cellars and the Seine they had everything 
they required to lead a very joyous life. Recently, however, they 
have been making incursions into the houses of the rue de Rivoli, and 
the inhabitants having madea complaint to the Prefect of the Seine, 
orders were given to the person charged with the destruction of the 
vermin to organize a razzia against those intruders. It is said that 
on entering the cellars he found a complete mass of these black and 
grey rats, which formerly were mortal enemies, who now appeared te 
be living on fraternal terms, and in consequence of the crossing of the 
breeds many of them were dark on the backs and with white bellies 
and tails. {he skins of. this race are considered valuable. The night 
before last the rat catcher of the capital commenced setting his traps, 
and on the following morning he had caught 847. According te custom 
the tails were cut off and sent to the Hotel de Ville, in order to support 
the claim for the usual gratuity.” 


SHAKSPBARS READINGS. 


ROF. HOWS will give the last Reading of the Course on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
ING next, the 26th inst, at the Stuyvesant Institute. On which occasion he will read (by 
desire) the Comedy of ** MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” To commence at 
8 o'clock. 
Tickets Fitty Cents, To be obtained at the door. 
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The lapse of a week, since the glad tidings were received here, ren- 
ders it unnecessary for us to devote much space to recording the par- 
ticulars of the accident which befell thé stout steam-ship 4t/antic in 
mid ocean, and compelled her to put back to Cork. Suffice it then to 
say, that, having sailed from Liverpool on the 28th of Dec., she pro- 
ceeded safely and swiftly against head seas and westerly gales until 
the evening of the 6th ult., when the main shaft of her engine suddenly 
broke, rendering the machinery totally useless. She was then in lati- 
tude 46. 12, longitude 41. 20, fresh gales blowing and a heavy sea run- 
ning. Capt. West laid the ship to under canvas, occupied during 
thirty-six hours in taking the floats off the wheels, and getting spars 
and sails aloft, every thing having been snugly housed whilst steaming 
dead to windward. These operations were more than ordinarily diffi- 
cult, owing tostormy weather and the ice incessantly forming on deck. 
Heading first for Halifax and subsequontly for Bermuda, but baffled on 
both tacks, the Captain finally at 11 Pp. m. on the 11th, determined to 
bear up for a port in Great Britain, and brought the 4t/antic to anchor 
in Cork harbour, in the afternoon of the 22nd. The ship is to be towed 
to Liverpool, for the necessary repairs to her machinery, and the Cam- 
bria steamer, belonging to the Cunard Company, brings on her cargo, 
having been chartered expressly for that purpose. All these facts are 
known far and wide, and we do but register them for form’s sake. 
Nevertheless we are glad of an opportunity of adding one more to the 
heartfelt congratulations which have been poured forth on this occa- 
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sion, and of recording also that the able seamanship of Capt. West has 
been conspicuously shown, and abundantly acknowledged on both sides 
of theocean. A reader here and there may perchance notice that our 
opinion of the safety of the Atlantic was expressed in print, only a few 
hours before it was confirmed. ' 

The Africa, Capt. Ryrie, Cunard’s Liverpool Mail Steamer of the 

ist inst., was the bearer of the above intelligence. She arrived in the 
river between eight and nine o’clock % Saturday night, and the an- 
neement of the joyful news threw tie whole city into a fever of de- 
lighted excitement. The firing of an unusual number of guns and the 
burning of blue lights by Capt. Ryrie gave a hint, which was speedily 
caught up. The ‘‘ Atlantic safe’ was passed from mouth to mouth, 
ere the fact was known—the wharfs were thronged with anxious and 
excited crowds-—there was a perfect rush to the Jersey City station of 
the Cunard line—and when, before the Africa hauled in, her Captain 
mounted the paddle-box and announced through his speaking -trumpet 
to the assembled multitude what was already felt to be the case, a shout 
of joy went up, which will linger long upon the ears of those who heard 
it, At the theatres, the news was proclaimed from the stage; and 
« Extras,” till long after midnight, were eagerly bought in every 
corner of the city. It were not worth while to analyse just now the 
component parts of this exuberant demonstration ; but we may doubt- 
Jess set down a very considerable portion of it to certain newspaper 
editors here and at home who have chosen to exhibit the performances 
of a few vessels belonging to the commercial marine in a national point 
of view, and to mix them up unduly with that cant phrase, “‘ the supre- 
macy of theseas.” Some writers, in alluding to Great Britain and the 
United States, will persist in regarding them as two buckets in a well, 
which must rise and fall proportionally as accident or design affects 
their equilibrium. We doubt whether the destinies or the interests of 
nations are thus exceedingly nicely balanced in the book of Fate, how- 
ever it may be in the columns of journals and reviews. If one country 
wereto standstock-still whilst the other moved rapidly ahead, the su- 
premacy might indeed be speedily tested and established: but looking 
at the world as it really is, we cannot force upon ourselves the belief 
that America will gain the supremacy of the seas in 1852 if victorious 
by twenty-minutes excess of speed between New York and Liverpool, 
or lose it again in 1854 by a quarter ofan hour. Races and commerce 
differ widely—a neck or a nose, a bowsprit or a ship’s length, settles 
one—the contest in the other is a longer process. What would have 
been said, if, during ten years whilst British Steamers alone crossed 
the Atlantic, this journal had ventured to hint that the supremacy of 
theseas was thereby established ? 

The arrival of the Baltic steamer, of Collins’s line, on Thursday, 
after a very excellent passage of a trifle under twelve days, puts us in 
possession of the Liverpool mails to the 8thinst. The most import- 
ant event to us is the opening of the Parliamentary session, which took 
place, as was expected, on Tuesday, the 4th. The customary proceed- 
ings, and Her Majesty’s speech from the Throne, are thus recorded in 
one of the London daily journals before us. 

HOUSE OF LORDS—TUESDAY. 


Parliament was opened this day by her Majesty. The doors were 
opened attwelve o'clock. Before one o’clock a great many peeregses 
and other ladies occupied the benches in the body of the house and the 
galleries. The Duke of Wellington arrived about half-past one, and 
was followed in a few minutes by the Duke of Cambridge. The diplo- 
matic body mustered in considerable number, and included Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, the American Minister, and Baron 
Brunow, the Russian Ambassador. On the bishops’ bench were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Exeter, the he rg BS ere- 
ford, and peo ol or and Man. The ministerial h was 
occupied by Earls rey, Grenville, Minto, Carlisle, and the Marquis 
of Clanricarde. On the opposition bench were the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, Earl Nelson, the Earl of Cardigan, Viscount Combermere, and 
other noble peers. The house was in a buzz of conversation when the 
firing of cannon aunounced the ao of her Majesty. 

Ata quarter-past two, at which time every seat was occupied, the 
Royal procession entered the house by the door on the right of the 
throne. The Duke of Wellington coupled the sword of State—the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne the Crown—and the Marquis of Winchester the 
iy of Maintenance. 

er Majesty, attended by the Duchess of Sutherland, was conduct- 
ed to the throne by Prince Albert. On the entry of her Majesty the 
whole assembly stood up,and the scene at that moment was striking 


nou 


and a ; 

Her Majesty having requested those present to be seated, a summons 
was sent to the Commons, a considerable number of whom in a few 

minutes 22 at the bar with the ee at their head. Lord 
| John Russell stood at the Speaker’s right hand, and was the only Com- 
moner of note we saw present. 

The Lord Chanceilor then handed to her Majesty the following Speech, 
which her Majesty read in her accustomed admirable manner. Either 
from its being spoken more — or from a greater degree of 
stillness pervading the assembly during its delivery, the paragraph 
relating to the Bepolaggressiens was certainly much better heard in 
parts of the house t any other portion of the Speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“It is with great satisfaction that I again meet my Parliament, and 
resort to your advice and assistance in the connsideration of measures 
which affect the welfare of our country. 

“ [continue to maintain the relations of peace and amity with Fo- 
reign Powers. It has been my endeavour to induce the States of Ger- 
many tocarry into full effect the provisions of the treaty with Den- 
mark, which was concluded at Berlin in the month of July of last 
year. Iam much gratified in being able to inform you that the Ger- 
man Confederation and the Government of Denmark are now engaged 

in fulfilling the stipulations of that treaty, and thereby putting an 
end to hostilities which at one time appeared full of danger to the 
peace of Europe. 

** T trust that the affairs of Germany may be arra by mutual 

ment insuch a manner as to preserve the strength of the Confe- 
deration and to maintain the freedom of its separate states. 

I have concluded with the King of Sardinia articles additional to 
the Treatyof ————— 1841, and IJ Mave directed that these articles 
shall be laid before you. 

“The Government of Brazil has taken new, andI hope efficient, 
measures for the suppression of the atrocious traffic in slaves. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commos, 


*T have directed the estimates of the year to be prepared and laid 

re you without delay. They have been framed with a due regard 

to economy, and to the necessities of the public service. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Notwithstanding the large reductions of taxation which have been 
effected in late years, the receipts of the Revenue have been satisfactory. 
. The state of the commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
pe been such as to afford general employment to the labouring 


“T have to lament, however, 


, the difficulties which are still felt by 
—3 important body 
and. 


among my people who are owners and occupiers of 


a “ But it is my confident hope that the — condition of other 
ae of my subjects will have a favourable effect in diminishing those 
ifficulties and promoting the interests of agriculture. 
4 The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles conferred by 
t oreign Power has excited strong feelings in this country, and large 
a of my subjects have presented addresses to me expressing at- 
—— to the Throne, and praying that such assumptions should be 
ee I have assured them of my resolution to maintain the rights 
my Crown, and the independence of the nation, against all encroach, 
— from whatever quarter it may proceed. I have, atthe same time, 
—372 my earnest desire and firm determination, under God's bless- 
5 to maintain unimpaired the religious liberty which is so justly 
Prized by the people of this country. 


“It will be for you to consider the meas i i i 
— desk ure which will be laid before 





“The Administration of Justice in the several departments of Law 
and Equity will no doubt receive the serious attention of Parliament; 


I feel confident that the measures which be submitted, with a view 
of improving that administration, will be with that mature 
deliberation which important changes in the highest Courts of Judica- 
ture in the kingdom ratively demand. 


‘“« A measure will be laid before you providing for the establishment 
of a system of registration of d and instruments relatirg to the 
transfer of property. This measure is the result of inquiries which I 
have caused to pe into the practicability of adopting a system of 
registration calculated to give security to titles, and to diminish the 
causes of litigation to which they have hitherto been liable, and to re- 
duce the cost of transfers. * 

“To combine the progress of improvement with the stability of our 
institutions will, I am confident, be your constant care. We may es- 
teem ourselves fortunate that we can pursue without disturbance the 
course of calm and eful amelioration, and we have every cause to 
be thankful to Almighty God for the measure of tranquillity and hap- 
piness which has been youchsafed to us.” 

The procession was again formed, and left the house in the same 
order as it entered. 


It will be remarked that the Speech was a very unimportant one, in- 
asmuch as it left the assembled Legislators altogether in the dark, as 
regards the Ministerial treatment of the Papal aggression. There was 
—perhaps consequently—no amendment to the usual address, proposed 
in either House. But although there was no direet opposition, some 
remarks fell from a few leading public men, which will be found sum- 
med up under our Parliamentary heading, and serve to give an inkling 
of the feeling afloat. A brief report of the first night’s debate on Lord 
John Russell's anti-papal measure, which began on Friday, the 7th 
inst., will be found in the same place. We have his Lordship’s speech 
before us in extenso in an evening paper of that date, but it is so badly 
reported that we cannot make up our minds to submit to cur readers. 
As a whole it appears to us meagre, unintelligible, and unsatisfactory, 
full of occasional bursts of Protestant indignation, but winding up with 
no announcement of vigorous measures for redress. It names no pen- 
alties for violation of the enactments which it proposes—and stranger 
still, it left some doubt upon the minds of those who heard it, whether 
it was meant, after all, to be a retrospective law. At least we gather 
thus much from the remarks of Mr. Roche, as well as from reading the 
speech ourselves. Lord John may possibly think to compensate the 
Church party for leaving English matters as they stand, by including 
Ireland in enactments only applicable to fature cases. This would in- 
deed be begging the question; and we doubt also whether he would 
find himself enjoying the good graces of the zealous Protestants of 
either House of Parliament, so long as an Archbishop of Westminster 
sitteth at their gates. We cannot also avoid the suspicion that the 
Premier will ere long show pretty plainly that he considers the matter 
as a Parliamentary and not a Cabinet question, and that let the assem- 
bled wisdom do what it may, he is not Ministerially answerable. 

The intention of Government to bring in a bill, during the present 
session, for the abolition of the Irish Vice Royalty, has been formally 
announced. 

Amongst minor matters, we notice that the vacant Order of the Gar- 
ter has been bestowed upon the Marquis of Normanby, for some con- 
siderable period filling the post of British Minister in Paris.—The 
honour of knighthood has been conferred upon Alexander Bannerman, 
Esq., Lt. Governor of Prince Edward’s Island, upon J. W. Morrison, 
Esq., late Deputy Master of the Mint, and upon James Meek, Esq., an 
old and faithful public servant in the Civil. department of the Navy.— 
Lord Redesdale has been chosen by the House of Lords as Chairman of 
Committees, succeeding the venerable Earl of Shaftesbuay, who has 
most ably ‘filled that difficult and laborious office daring a period of 
thirty-seven years.—Mr. and Mrs. Sloane have been condemned to 
two years’ imprisonment, for maltreatment of a female servant. The 

case created much sensation, when the details were originally pub- 
lished.—There has been a strike amongst the seamen of the Tyne and 
of some of the Eastern ports. Higher wages are demanded, and much 
dissatisfaction with the working of the new mercantile marine laws has 
been expressed. A ship of war was despatched northwards, to act in 
case of emergency; but no serious rioting had occurred.—Mr. Howe, 
delegated from Nova Scotia to England for the purpose of urging 
upon Government the importance of pecuniary aid in carrying out the 
great Railway scheme, has been delivering a very valuable lecture at 
Southampton, on emigration to the North American Colonies. The 
Mayor and Corporation of that flourishing town also entertained him at 
@ public banquet. He has moreover been in communication with Earl 
Grey, as duly registered in the Court Circular.—The Queen and Prince 
Albert attended Mr. Macready’s (so said) last performance at the Hay- 
market Theatre on the 3d ult. The play was ‘‘ King Lear.” The great 
actor takes a benefit at Drury Laneon the 26th inst.—The Court had 
returned to Windsor, after a shortstay at Buckingham Palace, to ena- 
ble Her Majesty to open the Parliamentary session in person.—The 
deaths of Spontini, the celebrated composer of ‘‘ La Vestale,” and of 
Dr. Pye Smith, a dissenting Clergyman of eminence, are announced. 

Later accounts have been received from India, but their contents 
are unimportant. 

Three weeks news from Paris may be briefly summed up. On the 
18th ult. the National Assembly, by a majority of 139, passed a vote 
of want of confidence ia the Ministry. It could, of course, only resign ‘ 
whereupon Louis Napoleon, finding it impossible to form a desirable 
Cabinet composed of members of the Assembly, conceived the notable 
project of making one up from materials mainly obtained elsewhere. 
Thus, men unknown to fame, but probably good men of business, con- 
duct the affairs of France, and execute the will of the President. Their 
first task, and it is a hard one, has been to testify their gratitude to 
Louis Napoleon by submitting to the Chamber a demand for another 
dotation, the little sum of 1,800,000 francs being asked for, as the 
second instalment of Presidential pocket money. According to late ac- 
counts, there seems but small chance of the claim being acknowledged. 

The Duc de Bordeaux, the head and hope of the Legitimists, hag been 
dangerously ill at Venjce; nor are the accounts agreed as to the pro- 
bability of his recovering. Should he die, the monarchical party in 
France would probably be consolidated and strengthened. 








The submission of Schleswig Holstein has been accomplished, mainly 
by Austrian interference; and a body of Austrian troops has quartered 
itself upon the Free City of Hamburg, Lubeck also being threatened 
with a similar visitation. It seems to us that both in Lcndon and Paris 
more attention has been latterly bestowed upon conflicts between 
rulers and peoples, than upon gross violations of international rights. 





Rumours are abroad of the Pope’s intention to retire into the ob- 
scurity of monastic life. The sooner he does so, the better; for with 
this rumour comes another—that Mazzini, the indefatigable republican 
is busy at Geneva enlisting bands of adventurers for another effort at 
the political liberation of Italy. There have been radical disturbances 
also in the Canton of Berne. 
spirit of unquiet is not lulled to rest. 





Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary ought to take out a patent for the 
readiest mode of making enemies ; for he has not only acquired the art 
of so doing, but perfects himself in it by frequent practice. No Colony 





is too large, none is too small for the exhibition of his obstinacy if the 
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redress of a grievance be sought, or for the snubbing process to be ap- 
plied thereto, ifthe granting a demand canuot be refused. The latest 
sample of this petty malevolence is before us, in a communication late- 
ly made by President Forth of Turk’s Islands to the most. respectable 
of the inhabitants, who had petitioned Earl Grey against the establish- 
ment in their midst of a convict station. The matter was adverted to, 
several months since, in our columns; and by letters thence, dated the 
24th ult., we now learn that the scheme has been abandoned. It may 
fairly be presumed that President Forth, in officially notifying the 
petitioners, echoes us customary the very words of Earl Grey’s des- 
patch. He says that he is directed to inform the petitioners *‘ that to 
make a fresh convict establishment for the temporary purpose of exe- 
cuting one or two public works would be attended with more expense 
than the advantage to be gained would justify—and that therefore 
H.M. Government have decided against the introduction of convicts 
into the Turks and Caicos Islands.” His Lordship and his Excellency 
best know whether this is a paltry subterfuge, adopted in order to avoid 
the least appearance of yielding to the expressed wishes of the Colo- 
nists. If it be not, what a pretty picture does the whole affair offer, 
of reliable information furnished by His Excellency, and wise resolves 
emanating from the Secretary of State. , 

We add, with much regret, an extract from a private letter, in the 
truth of which we are compelled to put faith. Are we reading of the 
Pro-consuls of ancient Rome, or are we reading of the public servants 
of Great Britain ? 


President Forth being defeated in his ticket-of-leave Convict scheme has been 
giving every encouragement to the importation of liberated convicts from the 

ulks at Bermuda. A number of these unfortunate men have consequently been 
persuaded to resort to these Islands from the inducement falsely held out to them, 
Se of getting from hence to the United States, in American 
vesse 

The Convicts now here are ina state of starvation, and they express 
as willing rather to return to the Hulks, than to remain in their present 
condition. have neither employment, nor the opportunity of getting off these 
Islands at this season, when all our salt is shi and trade is in 
sus They give constant occupation to the Police Magistrate and Tailors; 
— - — wah ang Sg May he 

itherto unknown amongst us, but which might natu ve n anticipated 
from the introduction of such a class. au of 

Our President seems perfectly callous and indifferent to the baneful conse- 
quences of infusing such a moral pestilence into our little community. If he per- 
sists in his system of general mis government, it will only hasten the 
which eiroulg exists here, to petition Her Mayesty’s Government for his immediate 


removal. 


themselves 





We regret having nothing to report from Washington relative to 
cheap Postage, or to the Canada Reciprocity Bill_—The protracted 
Court-Martial on Commodore Jones of the U.S. Navy has been brought 
to a close, and he has been found gu Ity of one of the principal charges 
brought against him, the speculating in California with public monies 
in his hands. The sentence, approved by the President, is five years’ 
suspension, and the loss of p.y during half that time —On Tuesday 
last, the President issued a Proclamation with reference to the outrage 
on the laws of the U. S. at Boston, (mentioned elsewhere), in which the 
Government armed forces are directed, and all well-disposed citizens 
are invit:d, to lend their aid to the civil powers in carrying the law of 
the land into execution. Instructions are also given for the prosecu- 
tion of the principals, the aiders, and the abettors in this flagrant case. 


A circumstance occurred last Saturday in Boston, which has caused 
a slight sengation. A fugitive brought up for examination in one of the 
U. 8. Courts, was forcibly rescued by a gang of negroes from the U. 8. 
Marshal’s officers, in whose custody lie was, immediately after he had 
been remanded for further examination. It dees not appear that the 
rescue was premeditated; it’ was rather induced by the lax vigilance 
of the U.S. officers, which is unaccountable considering the excitement 
caused by the renewal of the old fugitive slave law. Be that as it 
may, the man was carried off in triumph, and the very sword of State 
was tossed out into the street. The outrage has created a natural feel- 
ing of indignation ; and as already mentioned, the President issued forth- 
with a proclamation on the subject. Several of the coloured partici- 
pants have been arrested and examined, as has alsoa Mr. Elizur 
Wright, a well-known person amongst the white Abolitionists, and a 
Mr. C. G. Davis. The former was ordered to give bonds for his ap- 
pearance to answer the charge of aiding and abetting the escape. The 
angry feelings subsisting between North and South are not calmed 
down by such incidents as this. 





The deliberate wiolation of a solemn and self-imposed trust justly 
draws down upon the offending party the anger and contempt of hia 
fellows; and Mr. George Thompson, an unworthy member of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, stands unquestionably in this predicament. That 
Parliament is now in session, and this recreant to his duties is three 
thousand miles away, stirring up strife in a foreign country, perilling 
the great cause of liberty of speech, bringing the name of his country- 
men into disrepute, and playing such fantastic tricks before the Ameri- 
can public as stamp him a political mountebank. The town of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has been the theatre in which he exhibited himself 
early in the past week, forcing himself upon an unwilling populace, 
and recklessly endangering the peace of the town. The man who faces 
danger, unpopularity, and prejudice, at the call of duty, deserves our 
highest esteem; but the charlatan who betrays his constituents, turns 
a deaf ear to the cries of suffering humanity at his own door, and in- 
trudes his spurious philanthropy where it is offensive and useless—reso- 
lute though he may be and gifted with ability—we pronounce such a 
man to be a public nuisance, and we honestly believe that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Englishmen on this Continent will join in this ver- 
dict. 

Letters and papers have been received, since our last, from Califor- 
nia, bringing news from San Francisco down to the 15th ult. The ac- 
counts on the whole are not very favourable, nor have late remittan- 
ces equalled Wall Street expectations. The markets are glutted with 
imported goods, which are selling at prices ruinous for tae shippers, 
and the value of real estate is tumbling down as fast as it went up. 
To set against this dark side, comes a tale of fresh golden discoveries, 
only wanting in probable truth to make it one of surpassing interest. 
Weary of mountaineering, digging, washing, and earning moderate re- 
turns in gold, a party of adventurers has just proclaimed the fact that 
on the sea shore of the Pacific, about the mouth of the Klamath river 
(which ought henceforth to be christened the Pactolus,) the very sands 
are so impregnated with gold, that labour is superseded, and after cer- 
tain combinations of tide and weather the fortunate possessor of the 
soil has only to put forth his hand and gather in his treasures. A 
company has been formed in San Francisco for the purpose of freight- 
ing vessels with the golden sand; but from what some of the more 
eautious journals tell us, we should think it probable that the whole 
scheme is a stock-jobbing operation—or at least that the millions set 
down as the certain result of working this accessible vein will dwindle, 
per next steamer, to thousands or hundreds. 

Governor Burnett has soon wearied of the honours or the cares of 
office ; he has resigned his appointment, and has been succeeded by 
Lt. Gov. McDougal. No United States Senator has yet been elected. 
We have only further tonotice inthe way of political news from Cal- 
ifornia, that the State is preparing to claim the sum of two millions of 








dollars from Mexico, on account of certain grants made long since to 





— 









th for religious and educational objects, but subsequently 
seized by the Mexican Government and devoted to its military pur- 
The question may become onecf much interest, nor, if tolera- 
bly well satisfied of the justice of their claim, are the Californians 
likely to wait with much patience for a settlement of the account If 
Mexican money were not soon forthcoming, in such case, there would 
probably be a speedy seizure of Mexican territory. 


— ñ 


A son of Douglas Jerrold has been appointed to a junior Clerkship in 
the Treasury, by Lord John Russell.—Jesse Hutchinson, senior, the 
father of the vocalists, died recently in Milford, N.H. His age was 
73 years.—We to observe that Miss Isabel Dickinson, a pretty 

actress, who was in New York about two years since, hae 
been compelled to proceed to Madeira for the benefit of her health. — 
Another theatrical —— was given by the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, on the 24th ult. “ The Prisoner of War” and ** The Loan of a 
Lover” formed the 222 vf ane Mrs. O. Kips ond Me on 
Mrs. K cast in the . “ As You Like 
in: rtm Al. 4 fire recently —*2* the Clock Tower of the 
new British Houses of Parliament. It did not do much dam e.—The 
Lords of the T have granted Mr. Catlin, the owner of the North 
American Indian collection, the privilege of retaining his collection in 
England, without being at to the duties duevon several articles, 
fora further period of , in order to give him an opportun- 
nity of exhi it in the metropolis du the ensuing sum- 
ion of which the collection will be removed.— 
At the commencement of the present session, the statute in 
Jufie last, entitled «‘ An Act for shortening the language 
of Parliament,” will take effect. It is expected that considerable im- 
yreremens will be made in future acts both in the logy and in 
omission of clauses which have hitherto appeared in such matters. 
—The estates a Ge — 2*2* 28 sores, * gerry. —* de- 
ceased, have robate duty on the amount o persona - 
y as ed bo their names. The Earl of Dunraven, £50,000; 
Vv t Alford, £50,000; Sir W. P , £3000; Rev. W. J. 
, £12,000; Rev. T. Collyer, £12 ; L. Crawford, £35,000; 
T. A. Hewson, £30,000; M. Goldsworthy, £35,000; H. Hannah, 
£30,000; W. Dewing £25,000 ; E. Gardner, £60,000; and Henry Elwes, 
Esq., of Portman-square, £250,000.—Mrs. Sloane, who with her hus- 
band stands Ghurgos vith a series of 1 and disgusting cruel - 
ties on a female servant, has been arrested, after long evad- 
ing the police, who were in search of her.—The authorship of Sir E. 
Seaward’s Narrative has been matter of dispute in the Quarterly Re- 
view and other literary journals. We (says the Bristol! Journa!) shall 
be able ere long, to prove that our late highly respected fellow-citizen, 
Dr. Porter, was the writer. We hear that a tablet to the memory of 
Dr.’Porter and his sisters, Jane and Anna Maria, the eminent author- 
essés, is about to be erected in Bristol Cath -—The lead mine 
recently discovered near the town of Galway has now a number of 
hands employed on it at full work, and the results promise to be of a 
and profitable nature.—A ificent ball was given 
at liton Pavilion, formerly one of the Royal Palaces, on Tues- 
day the 2istult. It has becomethe property of the Town Commis- 
sioners, and will be used hereafter for pablic entertainments.—Lord 
John Russell has addressed a letter to the President of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh, ye yg Boe! intention of Government to place 
16000. at the disposal of the ety this year for scientific purposes. 


— —— 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonpon, 27th December, 1850. 
The festivities of Christmas were never so abundantly followed and 
lavishly supplied as this year, and the Continent has contributed an un- 
usual quota of poultry, confectionery, and liqueurs to the money-get- 
, money-spending citizens of wealthy London. And as this has been 
a year, and all classes have been better off than for séme 
seasons past, t has been the guzzling, feasting, and junketing. 
‘* Every man has put himself into triumph, some to dance, some to make 
bonfires, each man to what and revels his addiction leads him; 
for besides the beneficial times, ’t is the celebration of a festival. All 
offices are closed there is full liberty of feasting from the early 
hour of five, till the bell hath tolled eleven.” Our climate pred 
us more to winter revelry than the “dolce far niente” lounges of more 


sunny climes. ; 

One of the commen questions — pate to another in the city is 

“« Have F seen the American clipper—the Oriental?” She has been 
quite a lion, and has been honestly admired in a frank and generous 
spirit, as indeed she well deserves. Our ship builders and ship owners 
seem resolved not to give in, but to persevere in a struggle of skill and 
enterprise by which the world at large cannot fail to benefit. We are 
all “on our own hook” now, and competition is the order of the day. 
The ship which would make a rapid voyage sails not in convoy brt 
alone, so that the public man who desires the attainment of great ob- 
ects will not now clog his course with any confederacies, or back and 
1 and trim his sails according to the fancy of others. It is completely 
a case of ‘ the Devil take the hindmost,” A six months voyage from 
Calcutta is a thing as much out of date as statutes enforcing monopo- 
lies. | But we are almost too much for the practical and every day ap- 
liances of actual life; and art and abstract ideas of elegance and per- 
ection are but little encouraged. As Volteire said with his usual 
li , “ We shall gever behold the time when a Duke de la 
ult might o from the conversation of a Pascal or an Ar- 

nauld to the theatre of Corneille and Racine.” Or, to go farther back, 
we may say “ The will never * return when a Pericles, after 
with Plato in a portico built by Phidias,and painted by Apel- 
les, repair to hear a pleading of Demosthenes or a tragedy of 
Sopho 


rather unusually astounding piece of cool impudence occurred re- 
cently in one of our Equity Courts. One counsel, knowing that the 
Judge was not likely to look up the case, cited an imaginary suit. Up 
jumped his opponent with a confident denial of the law established by 
the said case, “‘ for,” said he, ‘I happened to be in that, and can as- 
sure your Honour that my learned friend has —— described the 

and judgment.” Upon which the quoter quietly leant over 
to his adversary and said, ‘What a falsehood! There is no such 
case |” 

The greatest f of the influence of Richard Cobden is to be had in 
the abuse which is showered upon him by so many es and classes 
‘— Naval and military men hate and loathe him, because he 
speaks ill of their professions, and is no fighter. To the farmers and 
— gee ay tee wormwood ; to the aristocracy 
on mane eis particularly distasteful. The recent affair with Sir 
T 4 is but one specimen, among many, of what the Man- 
chester man b upon himself, although in that recent case it was 
his friend Quaker Bright who got him into the scrape by being unable 
to resist the temptation of telling his country audience the capital joke, 
five a gallant admiral had been frightened by a Bishop, and that 


from the remote diocese of M Poor ** Coby,” 
as the people call him, shows evident marks of wear and 
tear, and if another winter’s work would do for him. But our 


sleek t is as fresh and plump as a prosperous farmer, or a 
dean in the church. 

As mentioned in ie. it is now but too true that poor Lord 
Brougham is almost 3 he cannot use his eyes in any way by night, 
and hag but very little page} from them by day. Curiously enough 
this crisis was hastened by his'recent unremitting study of ‘‘ New- 
ton’s Optics,” upon which he was about to publish. The deprivation 
he is now suffering is su 


pposed to be the reason why he has k uite 

silent on the t question of Papal pape. Something m 

met Ske. pap ben been, coverem } ed ite but aa ie ward 

ugden’s recen as to stir up ‘‘ the Harry,” it is 
now feared he will not come out at all. , 

At length the California gold has made itself felt in the European 

» paptenlanly those of Paris and London. In the former, sil- 

ver 80 very much that gold is the general tender ; 

and the prices re pd have been influenced, though not 

yet to such a decree as might have been anticipated, the rise having 

only been between 2 and 8 per cent. But the move has been made ; 

the small end of the wedge is in, and alterations will go on, if, as seems 

* , the “ yield” continue to be anything equal to what it has been 


year. The “auri sacra fames” seems likely to be satis- 
fied, though those who feel the holy hunger most will as wenal come off 


The “parti prétre” in Paris are highly indignant at the strictures 
that have ——— upon the reoent affair of the Abbé Gothland, and 


the jou onging to the said party, inveigh loudly and bitterl 
cqkabeuh ——— Genco wank Coat 















loudly, your old songs of Be re Se eo 
in chattering about the M and ee ? 

the oS quist, oven the pritet Go , who is worthier than 
you? (qui vaut mieux que vous.”) If it be remembered that the said 
priest stands contioned of adultery and murder, the remarks of the 
priesthood will be properly appreciated by the Bourgeoisie and all 


t-thinking ns. . 
eeatisfaction that was at first felt in our new Chanceilor is rather | >. 


decreasing, and his opinions and judgments are becoming matter of 
censure. In politics, his adherence to the Whig government and his 
diverging from the path marked out for him by his sworn friend and 
ps ron Lord Brougham, have rather incensed the latter. When 
ry Bishop taken prisoner in battle was demanded of the coa- 
queror by the Pope, the prince sent the armour of the captive Church- 
man to his Holiness, with the pithy question ‘‘ Are these the garments 
of thy son?” To Lord Brougham many now say, “ Are these the opin- 
ions of thy disciple?” For the last-named Lord is now anything but a 
Whig, he is more than ever inclined to drive those who formerly 
were led by. him. 

Great pleasure had been expressed,-and I believe very sincerely 
felt, atthe anticipation of a visit fromthe Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, your much esteemed President, and the sanguine in- 
dulged in a vision that our Queen would return the compliment by ta- 
king a short trip to New York and Canada, and thereby cement the 
friendship that family ties, one language, and similarity of character in 
many respects, ought to cause between this country and your’s. I am 

uite sure that a right royal welcome would have been given to the 
Presiden , and I am equally certain that a warm and thoroughly cor- 
dial on would await our Monarch, if we could trust her so far 
away—* la-bas—la-bas.” But it seems that the first half ofour hope 
is doomed to be disappointed, and that the World’s Fair will not count 
among its visitors the Republican Chief of your Union. Weli, we still 
hope that such an honour may attend us some day, and that the barriers 
which conventional station raises in such cases ~ not always prevent 
the utmost freedom of national intercourse and amity. CAM. 


Lonpon, 31st January, 1851. 

Considerable regret is felt on this side at the return of the Atlantic 
disabled, after having been in great peril, and it is feared that much 
anxiety will be suffered respecting her until the arrival out of the 
Africa, There is but one opinion as to the gallant conduct of Captain 
West in the emergency. A less determined and self-possessed man 
would hardly have brought the ship out of the ss 

The into which the Pope’s Bull put Victoria’s Bull (John) is 
rather subsiding, and now the Ministers have to in their work, 
with diminished sympathy to back them, and yet bound by solemn and 
in the case of the Premier by self-imposed engagements to do some- 
thing. Some of them are understood to be heartily tired of the matter 
already; and what they will be, when badgered on all sides in the 
House, is, like sundry other fearful mysteries, a problem to be solved 

events. 
"fie Lordship of Brougham and Vaux has very much recovered from 
the effects of the recent attack in his eyes, which produced temporary 
blindness, but is now so far mitigated as to allow him to read and write. 
His vivacity and vigour seem in no way diminished. An acquaintance 
of mine ealled upon him the other day, and was obliged to be the pa- 
tient listener for two hours to the ceaseless flow of his Lordship’s elo- 
neice, and was about to make some observation himself when Lord 
rougham interrupted him with the remark that he could not listen to 
anything more, (the poor man had not spoken a single word!) that he 
ectly agreed with my friend’s sentiments, and was glad to find their 
ideas as to what was going onin the world corresponded so entirely, that 
he wished him good morning, &c., &c. 

The May Exhibition, or World’s Fair, attracts more and more inter- 
est, as people now feel that it really will take place, and that we shall 
have the opinions of all sorts of men, if not golden ones, upon our is- 
land and its peculiarities, as well as ascertain what is done by all the 
foreign members of the family of man. We shall learn, 


What politics or strange opinions 

That are not in our own dominions, 

What revelations or religions 

That are notin our native regions— 

Are horny lanthorns or screen fans 

Made better here than they’re made in France? 

In music there is not much novelty now, but great expectations are 
entertained respecting the coming opera season, as the amphibious 
Lumley, by his double lesseeship in Paris and London is supposed to 
have more power than ever to cater well for the “‘habitués”. Mean- 
while, Costa’s band reigns unrivalled, and I do not believe a finer one 
exists—not even at the Concerts du Conservatoire at Paris—for he has 
given it a great esprit de corps, a greater willingness to rehearse and 
make perfect by practice, and above all, greater fire and spirit by 
taking things faster; hitherto, the complaint of all foreigners against 
our orchestras has been, that they take all music too slow, and thereby 
cause a heaviness of effect, destroying the sparkle and brilliancy of 
modern composers. 

This has been one of the healthiest seasons ever known in London; 
the births have increased while the deaths have diminished. The cau- 
tious Malthus would have expired of horrorif he could have foreseen 
how rapidly these little islands were about to fill and overflow; and 
the rmances in that way of your gigantic and rapidly growing Re- 
public would have seemed to hima maddream. The world does not 
stand still any more than time and tide. Everythingseems to be going 
y rether too fast just now. What will the end of this century pro- 

uce? 

On account of the unusual mildness of this winter it has been a re- 
markably fine hunting season, and the ‘‘ runs” have been more abund- 
ant and satisfactory than I ever knew them. In spite of all modern 
alterations and improvements men are as fond in this country of hunt- 
ing as they ever were: at all events, riding to hounds is as much en- 
joyed now as in the days of Squire Western, who would hardly call 
the present gallop, hunting It is no longer the fashion to ride a fox 
.quietly down, or to follow a hare on foot till she is used up by the 
steady perseverance of the dogs: twenty minutes for a hare, and an 
hour for a fox, is the order of the day now. The whole affair is short 
and sweet. But some of our more enthusiastic lovers of the chase are 
flying to the Cape for higher game, believing that 

The blood more stirs, 
To rousé a lion than to start a hare. 

However, for my part, I think with the old Indian that it is very fine 
sport to hunt a tiger, but that it ceases to be fun when the tiger hunts 
you. The best proof of the popularity of hunting at home is the indul- 
— it meets with from those who suffer from it, I mean the farmers. 

ox hunting is a sort of prescriptive right which England has claimed 
from a very early period; indeed the common law allowed persons to 
enter the lands of another in pursuit of a fox, the destruction of which 
was presumed to be a public benefit: but the legality of doing so is no 
longer admitted, and therefore the circumstance that actions of tres- 
pass are scarcely ever brought against the scarlet-coated innovators is 
a pretty goed test of the feeling of the English yeomanry on the sub- 
ject. 

Already the entries for the next Epsom Derby day are very numer- 
ous, and fine sport is expected. It is the Cockney’s fete—the thing he 
looks forward to all the year round. Indeed, when the weather is 
good, which (for England) it generally is, I know of no finer holiday 
than Epsom Races. The exciting and motley drive to the course ; the 
meeting of friends ; the walk to the Warren to look at the nagg ; the 
interest every body feels or pretcnds to feelin the horses ; the numer- 
ous gay carriages and © women—all produce a fine effect ; 
whilst by coming only once a year, the Derby Day almost appears to 
mark the stealing hours of Time, and to make us remember that we are 
one year older than when we saw it last. 


Horses in England are enjo. more censtitutional liberty than was 
formerly permitted to them, inasmuch as herd have now the full use of 
their heads, “ bea: reins” being generally abolished. A friend of 


mine much accusi todriving once told me he could drive his horses 
ten miles further without, than with, bearing reins, and five miles fur- 
ther with snaffle bridles than he could with bits. ‘* Experto crede.” 
Lheincrease of Railways on the Continent is fast doing away with 
that most picturesque class of men the “ Postillions.” They were a 
worthy set, and keenly alive to the all-pervading influence of money. It 
was some amusement to sit behind them and watch the occult influence 
which they exercised over their roaming steeds. The French posters 





were the most delightful of all. At first sight, the generality of them 
ooked as unlike anything to go, as possible ; but it was really surpris- 
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ing at what a pace they would get on, that is if you were willing to 
pay them well. The poor horses were burthened with such loads of 
leather and wood, that they seemed to have en to doin 
their , Without the addition of drawing a a bower 4 In 
the Livre de Poste there was a tnat the saddles’should not 
weigh more than 40 lbs. Just one of Newman’s fly-away stri- 
ped jackets being told his saddle was not to exceed 40lbs!! But they 
were spirited fellows, the Gauls ; they invariably chose the worst part 
of the road; and whenever they came across the numerous channels or 
water courses crossing the pavement, they would, instead of pul 
up, madly o o it as if going over a brook on a jumping hunter, there. 
damaging wheels, and springs, and the unhappy passenger behind 
them. 
It is curious to reflect how very modern is the frantic cry now so 
popular in this island against slavery or slaveholding in every shape. 
At one time there was no country in which the proportion of slaves to 
freemen was greater than it was in England. Perhaps this fact may 
be traced back to the Heptarchy. The division of the country into 
seven kingdoms produced bitter and bloody wars; these wars occasioned 
captives, and these captives became slaves—‘ Servi erant quia serva- 
bantur.” Tis true they were called “ villeins,” butslaves they were. 
Wars —_ no doubt, were mainly instrumental to ,the emancipation 
of the villein—the most so was that generally considered as one of the 
greatest calamities recorded in history, I mean the long civil war be- 
tween the White and Red Roses. The lords enfranchised their slaves 
eden Ba od * them ma corners. It * a —— with 
e ans at n speaking of a great lord who took part 
in the civil wars, that * servitia armavit” — * 
The situation of the President of the French Republic is no sinecure 
just now : he has a difficult game to play, but he shews no inclination 
to throw up the cards ; on the contrary, he has rather taken the wind 
out of the sails of the Assembly, and seems resolved to continue in a 
firm and temperate course. But the game of politics is not one of 
which the bystanders sees more than the players ; and the motives of 
those who wield the helm of state are not easily divined by those who 
cannot get behind the curtain. Great catastrophes are often comman- 
ded by the Minister or chief authority for an apparently small recult. 
The French Fleet was directed to nazard a battle with the English 
Fleet under Lord Howe, on the memorable Ist June 1794, for the sole 
object of securing the entrance ofthe American convoy with corn into 
the ports of France. Yet the corn on board that fleet was not sufficient 
to maintain the population of France for one single day ; but the in- 
troduction was important because it contributed to diminish the alarm 
which had nearly reached a panic. We never know what ‘ great 
events from little causes spring ;’ and as to prophesying what will 
happen next, itis useless. We may say with King Arthur, 
Oh, tell me, Fusbos, first and best of friends, 
You who have wisdom at your fingers’ ends, 
Shall it be so, or shall it not be so f 
_ Private letters from Germany eontinue to speak of the dissatisfac- 
tion which exists with —5 to most of the existing governments, and 
of how the people would have thi altered if they dared, and that 
they will dare everything rather than submit to what they consider 
oppression and misrule; however, there is probably more talk than 
anything else in all these declamations ; witness Italy, which talks and 
sings most energetically and poetically, and yet, alas, can do nothing 
systematically to relieve itself from an incubus. In France, peo- 
ple seem really thoroughly tired out and unwilling to fight again 8 
very weariness of fighting, and from a conviction that if they do not 
take a little 2* time, there will be nothing left worth fighting 
for,as everybody will be in the condition of the Kilkenny cats who 
scratched each other to such purpose that there was nothing left of 
them bnt their tails and a little bit of fluff. Cc 


PAusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA Company.—The hitherto-absent half of the operatic troupe 
gave Verdi's “Ernani” on Monday last, under the leadership of Lietti; Maretzek 
and Parodi, with the rest ofthe company, performing in Boston. Rather a dis- 
couraging audience was in attendance, at least till late in the evening, when many 
who seemed to drop in from the earlier and graver attractions offered in the shape 
of historical and artistic lectures, filled up, to some extent, the house, We find 





most interesting stage of progress, and hear it out, asa closing dream-inspitets 
The verylovely Truffi-Benedetti adorned the stage, and her part, once more. At 
the close of the third actshe created some enthusiasm, and was called before the 
curtain. There is no fault to be found with Truffi’s singing but want of intensity. 
She is always correct, true totime and pitch, and thoroughly mistress of her part. 
But she is too natural, and gently-dignified, too unyielding to a certain high-colour- 
ing of tone and action, which either our own perverted taste in theatrical repre- 
sentation, or the intrinsic necessities of the case, have rendered necessary. It is, 
perhaps, not to be denied, that one must be unnatural to be natwral upon the stage: 
Every thing is seen in the distance; and like a picture at a remote point of view, 
Or astatue upon a lofty column, the proportions must be herculean to seem life- 

like.—Rosi, the emperor-looking, adorned also—like Truffi—the stage. Itis a 

pleasure to see fine-looking persons in operatic representation, ¢ven through the 

performance, as in tue present instance, be on the whole—with the exception of 





the, prima donna—decidedly mediocre.—On Wednesday evening “ Parisina”’ was 
performed co avery sparse audience. Truffi sang languidly till the close of the 
second act, when she was announced as “ unwell,” and a new “ ballet divertise- 
ment” closed the performance,—Friday, the 21st inst., was the last subscription 
night, and there are now a number of “ benefits,” which we trust may prove every 
way successful. Fortileads off with “La Favorita’’ on Monday. Malle. Fitz+ 
james follows on W ednesday evening, and on Friday. Truffi“ benefits” herself, we 
doubt not, and the public, in the opera of “ Il Giuramento,” she offering, on this 
occasion, the additional attraction of a new contralto, Signora Bozzi. The cir- 
cumstances of this lady’s appearance upon the stage have already been kindly and 
truthfully presented inthe public prints, particularly the Home Journal,” in 
whose columns—we may add—artists of all professions ever find the most ready 
and generous, as, also, the most efficient advocacy. These circumstances need not 
be here recapitulated ; indeed, we are confident that this lady, whatever may be 
her private and individual claims upon the sympathies and support ofthe public, 

has far too much professional pride already,to wish hersuccess te rest on any other 
than true artistic desert, whatever that may be. We would not so humiliate this 

stranger upon our operatic boards, as towish for her any of that compassionate 
approbation, which to every person in the slightest degree by nature an artist, is so 
unsought, so unwelcome, and so painfully offensive. In commending Signora 

Bozzi to her own energies and capacities for success, we are confident this is her 
only personal reliance, and we trust that she may courageously make these quali- 

ties do their best for her. 

Crassic MusicaL PERFoRMANCE.—The classic works of any art ought to be 
objects of primary interest to every refined‘and cultivated mind. In every other 
art but music, there is but scanty opportunity of gaining a knowledge of them, 
because music alone is capable of reproduction ; painting and sculpture affording 
only opportunities of an extended acquaintance by copies. But music lives only, 
as it is reproduced, dying with each closing cadence again. When revived, how- 
ever, we actually hear the voice of the master; while the master-pencil and the 
master-chisel, without originals, we find no traces of. We should certainly avail 
ourselves then, of the advantages thus afforded us, in so beautiful an art as music. 
There are—during a New York winter—occasional opportunities of being present 
at the resuscitation—the invoking from its silent tomb, and calling into life, of the 
soul of a heavenly musical conception, the airy embodiment of a music-angel, in 
all its symmetry and exquisite proportion, in all its joy-inspiring and refining mani. 
festation. Three such opportunities are offered us, in the classic concerts of the 
“ Philharmonic,” the “Harmonic,”’ and the lately instituted “ Quartett’’ associa- 
tions, The last concert of the “Philharmonic’’ we have already noticed in these 
columns. There are two more to be given this season, which, with their accom 
panying rehearsals. afford the best possible opportunity of becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the masterpieces produced on these occasions. The first of the three 
“ Quartett’”’ soirées was given at the Hope Chapel on Saturday evening last. Let 
no one miss the two succeeding concerts, who wishes to hear beautiful music, 
most musically and admirably performed. Butan occasion to which we wish to 
call particular attention, is the concert of the ‘Harmonic Society,” on the eve- 
ning of Friday, the 28th inst., when Mendelssuhn’s chef d ’euvre, the majestic 
“St. Paul,” will be produced atthe Broadway Tabernacle. Who will not wish, 
on this occasion, to hear the voice of the eloquent dead—the voice of Felix Men 
delssohn in its very choicest, holiest, and loftiest accents? The particulars of 





this performance will be given hereaffer. 


it ig becoming a custom with many persons to take a familar opera, thns, just at its 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tur Puawetary System. By Professor Nichol. London and New- 
York. 1851. H. Baillitre.—Few persons interested in the sublime 
study of Astronomy will have forgotten the able course of lectures de- 
livered in the United States, a few years since, by the author of this 
beautiful volume; and many, through its medium, will be glad of an 
opportunity to renew acquaintance with him. As for this book, it 
were superfluous to commend the research into and the knowledge of his 
subject which it displays; but we must express our gratification at 
finding in it an entire absence of that dogmatic tone and that arrogant, 
self-sufficient spirit, which at times are manifested by men of learning 
and science. Falling no-wsys behind the most aspiring minds of the 
age in the loftiness of his views or the boldness of his speculations, Dr. 
Nichol never loses sight of the Creator’s power, whilst dwelling with 
Jaudable exultation on the grand and important discoveries which are 
resulting from the creature’s fine subtlety of intellect, great faculties 
of reasoning, and unwearied perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge. 
We cannot forbear quoting one passage that forcibly illustrates our 
R if wherever we pass, and ever as we pass onwards, the Eye comprehends 
yet more and more of an Order whose beginnings are hid in what seems an eterni- 
ty, can the Heart lie still, silent, and emotionless, beneath a sense of ho BEING, 
who amid change alone is 21 whose glance reaches from the beginning 


nd whuse presence and glorifies all things? It is trae, that even 
—* = great Book of the Universe — enrolled its most spacious , I have 


neasiness,-.of dark phantoms amid the very sunlight,—as if Progress 
pred substituted for foc and Fy a! er But the de 
re is inthe words alone. Law of itself is no substantive or independent pow 
er; no CASUAL influence sprang of blind necessity, carrying on events of its own 
will, and producing without command. —— from connexion with an AR- 
RANGER, in reference to whose mind alone, and as expressive of the creative 
Word, can itbe connected with the notion of control—Law isa mere name for an 
enduring order ; an order unoriginated, unuphel4, unsubstantial, whose floor sounds 
hollow beneath the tread, and whose spaces are all void; an order hanging trem- 
blingly over nothingness, and of which every constituent, ev thing and creature, 
fails not to beseech incessantly for a substance and substratum in the idea of ONE— 
WHO LIVETH FOREVER! 

This charming work is published in one thick daodecimo, and con- 
tain many singularly neat and clear woodcuts. The most curious are 
those descriptive of the structure and appearance of the moon. If the 
incredulity of ignorance should smile at their seemingly minute detail, 
it should be borne in mind that first-class telescopes magnify three 
thousand times, and that the moon, being only 240,000 miles from the 
earth, is thus brought within what our author calls “the manageable 
space of eighty miles.” 

Tur New Divo. Vew York. 1851. H. Kernot.—Number two, we 
are sorry to say, does not alter the unfavourable impression produced 
upon us by number one, There is here and there an oasis of wit or 
spirit ; but the dreary waste is too wide to travel over, with such small 
chances of relief. A dull satirical poem is the hardest of all read- 
ing. 

Mauuevitue. ‘By Jacob Abbott. Ibid. Hirpers.—This is @ pretty 
child’s tale, prettily got up and illustrated. The scene is laidin Fran- 
conia which, if we mistake not, enjoys the repute of being the coldest 
place in the Union. In this story, however, the young folk may learn 
how to make the most of wintry weather. 


Granam’s MaGazine For Marcu. Philadelphia. Dewitt. NV. Y. 

A decided change—and to our notion a great improvement—has 
been adopted by the experienced and spirited Editor of this popular 
monthly. He has boldly thrown aside the forcing system of a multi- 
tude of showy illustrations, and confining himself to a few woodcuts, 
has laid out his strength, as regards both quantity and quality, upon 
interesting literary matter. The best writers are, and are to be, em- 
ployed at liberal prices, to make this periodical the ‘ organ of Ameri- 
can intellect.” The gauntlet is flung down tothe reprints; and the 
public will reap the benefit. 

The freshest article that we now find is Mr. J. M. Legaré’s letter 
from Campeachy, containing a very singular account of certain adven- 
tures amongst the Caribs. In the way of verse we prefer the unpolish- 
ed but fine lines by Thomas Buchanan Read, on “ Passing the Icebergs.” 
The making inquiry of these floating messengers, as to the fate of the 
Arctic voyagers, is a poetic and vigorous conceit. 





Lonnon Booxs Avvertisep.—Dealings with the Inquisition; or, 
Papal Rome, her Priests and her Jesuits, with Important Disclosures. 
By Rev. Giacinto Achilli, D.D,—The Metamorpbonee of Apuleius : a 
Romance of the Second Century. Translated from the Latin by Sir 
George Head.—Francia; a Tale of Paraguay. By E. Clarence Shep- 
ard, Esq.—The Pope’s Letters Apostolic considered with reference to 
the Law of England and of Europe. By Dr. Travers Twiss.—Letters 
on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development. By H. G. Atkinson 
and Harriet Martineau.—The Eve of the Deluge. By the Hon. and Rev. 
H. W. Villiers Stuart.—The Wife’s Sister; or, the Forbidden Mar- 
2 Mrs. Hubback (niece of the celebrated novelist, Miss 

usten). 





Hine Arts. 


Warer-Cotour Draawine in New Yorx.—Some weeks since, we 
took occasion to invite notice toa specimen of portrait-painting in this 
style, by Mr. Wandesforde, an English artist now in this city. Having 
Subsequently seen and studied a large collection of his landscape and 
other sketches, we confidently renew our commendations, and can both 
enlarge andemphasize them. There have just been placed at Messrs. 
Willisms and Stevens’ establishment three samples, which we particu- 
larly invite any lovers of art to call in andexamine. One, the largest, 
is a view of Glen Sannox in the Isle of Arran, painted on the spot, and 
remarkable for its truth to nature and its hardihood of touch. The 
two others, completed within two or three days only, are female por- 
traits, in a style totally different—grace, high finish, and delicacy of 
tone giving them a peculiar charm. The latter will probably find more 
admirers, though we confess ourselves more struck with the vigorous 
treatment of the former. 


Leurze’s Wasuincron.—It is said that Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. 
have purchased Leutze’s picture of Washington crossing the Delaware. 
It will be remembered that the artist's original painting was irreparably 


injured by fire at Dusseldorf, some months ago. The work is expected} § 


here next Autumn. 


Avurcory Property Surersepep.—The new silver Medal just 
5* by Mr. Wyon, by order of the East India Company, for distri- 
ution among their troops who fought on the rye is @ remarkable 
example of his art. Abandoning the hackneyed field of allegory,—the 
ph gpa shows Sikh soldiers laying down their arms before Lord Gough, 
1 ©,mounted on his charger, appears in front of the British lines. It 
: singular piece, full of details of great beauty of execution, in a 
Maj * — ——— —* a presents the profile of Her 
nely drawn, and wearing the maternal c ich j 
Tepresents her present relations. 3 cies omen 


— SpLenpours.—It is stated from St. Petersburgh that the 
8 a. no of Antiquities, Sculpture and Painting, in that city, built 
— © designs of M. de Klenze, of Munich, the aehiteot ofthe Pina- 
—P mee as far back as the year 1840—is at length finished, 

Ay 1 be formally inaugurated in the course of the coming spring. 
othe ae exception of the doors and floorings, it is constructed entirel y 
pe? stone and metal, The roof is of iron, covered with ornaments in 
The. which sparkle in the rays of thesun. The walls are marble. 

© ground pavements are in mosaic :—and round the interior grand 


court runs a perist le composed of 182 monolith Corinthian columns, 
respectively of marble or ef granite. 


Pee. Monuments.—The Liverpool papers state that the scheme of 
a Monument in marble or in bronze to the memory of the late Sir Robert 
Peel—which had given way to the idea of a testimonial of some other 
kind—has been revived in that town.—The Tamworth committee have 
finally settled to have a bronze statue erected on a pedestal in the 
centre of the market-place, at the cost, with railings, &c., of £1,000. 


Tue Livinc anp THE Deav Scuteror.—A communication from Rome 
announces a graceful act which must be recorded to the credit of Mr. 
Gibson, the sculptor ; and which involves a suggestion——but now a vain 
one—to his brethren of the Academy at home. Mr. Gibson has, it is 
said, put up in the English Protestant burial ground in that city a mo- 
nument to the memory of that fine sculptor the late Mr. Wyatt. What 
the Academy, we fear, may feel with some remorse on the occasion is, 
that the inscription which records so muck eminence is lacking by a 
title which should have attached to it as a matter of right, and which 
was once in their gift. That it is so no longer as respects this gifted 
sculptor, is a painful thought—which may be very usefully laid to heart 
for application to future cases The Academy loses more than Mr. 
Wyatt, in not having added its title to such titles as he had to show. 


A New Rapnare..—A Cremona paper states that a very splendid 
picture by Raffaelle has been discovered, It represents the Virgin 
adoring the infant Jesus,—St. Joseph standing at adistance. Inacor- 
ner of the picture is the monogram 3.R.U.—Sanzius Raffaelle Urbinus. 


Macuise’s Portrarr or Mr. Macreapy tw “* Werner.”—This 
picture, which is about to be engraved by Mr. W. O. Sharpe, is now on 
view at Mr. Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket, London. It represents the 
scene between Werner and Josephine, in which he insists with her on 
the reality of their condition :— 

Save what we seem ! save what we are—sick beggars 
Even to our very hopes—— 

Who would read in this form 

The high soul of the son ofa long line ? 

Who, in this garb, the heir of princely lands 

Who, in this sunken, sickly eye, the pride 

Of rank and ancestry ? In this worn cheek, 

And famine-hollow’d brow, the lord of halls 

Which daily feast a thousand vassals ? 


The bitterness of the anguish ex in these lines is truthfully and 
intensely exhibited by the artist. The sardonic laughter, the 
unrevealable sorrow, the shame, the indignation, the remorse, are all 
embodied or indicated. The picture owes little to colouring, the prin- 
cipal portion being the reflection of light through a window glancing 
on old armour and arras. The figure of Josephine also had some 
artistic points. Kneeling in an attitude of despair, the grief is indica- 
ted in the face without the features being visible. This, a matter of 
some difficulty to execute, is quite successful. The grouping of objects 
and the accessories are, as in all this artist’s works, exceedingly clever. 
The labour throughout, indeed, appears to have been a labour of love, 
and the result accordingly is highly gratifying. The picture, we are 
told, isthe property of Mr. John Forster : and we cannot but con- 
gratulate him on the possession of so excellent a work of art, on a 
subject so dearly associated with himself by the ties of frien iship and 
admiration. 

— — 


THE LATE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 


Death has been busy within the last month among the nobility of 
England :—having taken from us the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis 
of Hastings, Viscount Alford, and the Marquis of Northampton. The 
real loss, among these nobles, to literature and to art, to science and to 
archeology, is in the death of the well and widely known Marquis of 
Northampton. He had entered his sixty-second year, and could at no 
time bave been called a strong man,—yet he carried his years well: 
and when we last saw him—hardly a month ago, at the anniversary of 
the Royal Society—was full of his constitutional cheerfulness of temper 
and of that proverbial kindness of manner which sat so becomingly 
upon him. His death must be looked on as sudden and unexpected. 

Though it may sound like a truism to say that the union of eminent 
station and excellent character in the same individual seldom fails to 
command esteem,—yet in view of the loss which society has just sus- 
tained, this is precisely the form of tribute which suggests itself. With- 
out assuming for the ed nobleman whose name heads this notice 
pretensions to greatness in any high or comprehensive sense, there was 
much in his character to excite our respect and admiration. 

Spencer Joshua Alwyne Compton, Marquis and Earl of the county 
of Northampton, was born on the 2nd of January, 1790. He was eda- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and manifested a love for litera- 
ture and the classics,—which he cultivated with greater assiduity than 
is generally found among graduates from the higher ranks. His uni- 
versity studies allied him in friendship with his eminent college con- 
temporaries; among whom appear the names of Peacock, Sedgwick and 
Herschel. After taking his degree, he entered Parliament as member 
for Northampton; and Spencer Percival, the Prime Minister of that 
period, being his relative, a political carger of eminence was within his 
grasp. But aconscientious sense of duty led him to join the opposition 
ranks; and being defeated at the next parliamentary election, he re- 
tired from the political field of the House of Commons, When he be- 
came a member of the Upper House, he rarely took an active part in 
legislation. His politics were, however, sufficiently decided to stamp 
him as a Liberal,—and he was always ready and willing to assist in 
any great national question of civil or religious liberty. 

1815, he married Margaret, the eldest daughter of Major-General 
Clephane—a lady of great accomplishments; whose poems, though 
never, we believe, published, circulated in the society to which she 
belonged,—and received the praise of Sir Walter Scott and other dis- 
tinguished literary men. 

After residing for some years in Italy, Lady Northampton died at 
Rome in 1830,—leaving her Lord with a family of four sons and two 
daughters. Lord Northampton returned to England, and entered on 
the duties attached to his high station with zeal and steadfastness of 
purpose. In 1830, he joined the Royal Society,—and his connexion 
with that distinguished body is undoubtedly the most remarkable fea- 
ture of his life. When the late Duke of Sussex resigned the presiden- 
cy, the feeling was generally entertained that Lord Northampton was 4 
fit person to succeed his Royal Highness. Not that his acquirements 
were strictly scientific,—but because he was an ardent lover of science, 
which he testified by gathering around him all those who had distin- 
— themselves in its various departments. The question of such 

tness we have discussed on its r occasion,—and will not here re- 
open. The Marquis was elected President in November 1838,—and an- 
nually re-elected until November 1848. In that year he resigned the 
chair to the Earl of Rosse. During his term of office, with few excep- 
tions, the Marquis was — in his place at the council meetings;— 
and he had that happy good humour and tact which rendered the rela- 
tions between himself and those under him for the most part pleasant, 
and productive to the cause of science. The Soirées which he gave in 
his capacity of President were attended by all the rank and science 
in the country,—and their influence on the scientifié world generally 
was of the happiest nature. But Lord Northampton’s hospitality was 
not confined to these brilliant entertainments. He loved to assemble 
on more private occasions the scientific and literary men of all: coun- 
tries,—and his familiarity with Continental languages enabled the for- 
eigner to feel at home in his company. Thestudy of geology he warm- 
ly pursued. He constantly attended at the meetings of the Geological 
ociety,—and was regarded by the eminent members of that body as a 
sound practical geologist. 

Archsology was another of the Marquis’s favourite pursuits,—to 
which he devoted much time. He was a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
——— and the part which he took in the unhappy and undignified 

isputes between the two rival archwological factions will be in the 
memory of our readers. Suffice it to say, that while he failed in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation, his courtesy and affability were —J 
edged by both parties. 

To literature Lord Northampton was especially attached ; and some 
poems of his, printed in 9 publication entitled ‘‘ The Tribute,’’? which 

e edited uader especial circumstances, are graceful evidences of his 
poetical feeling. Hisliterary merits were recognized by his election to 
succed Mr. Hallam as President of the Royal Society of Literature,— 
which office he held at the time of his death.—Lord Northampton was 
also a Trustee of the British Museum. 

The deceased Lord possessed in a remarkable degree that great gift, 
an equable and perfectly balanced intellectual and moral nature,—but 
the mens sana was unfortanately not clothed with the corpus sanum. 
His health was very delicate. For many years he had been afflicted 


with a spitting of blood; and on more than one occasion he had been 





obliged to retire from active life and England to repose in southern cli- 
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mates. His last tour abroad was with his son in-law, the late Viscount 
Alford ; who was recommended to spend a winter in the East for 
benefit of his health. The change was unproductive of the re- 
sult. Lord Alford 5 poem sank; and hue death, which place 
very recently, proved too great a shock to the naturally sensitive tem- 
— of Lord Northampton. He expired only a few days after the 
ecease of his son in-law—at his seat of Uastle Ashby, near North 
ton—on the 16th of January,—surrounded by all the members of h 
family except a son who is with his regiment in India.—Yet, in the 
short interval which passed between the two death scenes thus mourn- 
fully connected, and while under the pang of his domestic calamity, 
his mind was active in behalf of those interests which had helped to 
throw a charm over his life, as they now reflect back honour on his 
grave We have seen a letter written to Mr. Henry Shaw, after his 
return to Castle Ashby, in which he ske'ches a scheme for the national 
purchase of the Cottingham Collection, and the formation on its basis 
of a School of the Fine Arts,—* worthy of England,” as a public foun- 
dation ** in the year of her Great Exhibition.’ 
The d Marquis is sacceeded in his titles and estates by his 
eldest son, Charles Douglas Compton, Earl Compton, born on the 25th 
of May 1816, whose name, in connexion with the fine arts, has more 
than once been honourably recorded, and who bids fair to maintain the 
character for taste which has long attached itself to the title which he 
inherits.—London paper, 25th ult. 





A COMMISSION OF LUNACY. 


We copy the following squib from the Literary World, without either 
endorsing the personalities that effect i's countrymen, or feeling it 
necessary to vindi¢ate our own from one or two pleasant satires. 


“* What security have we,” asked Bishop Berkeley, ‘‘ that nations as 
well as individuals may not — 8 mad?” What security have 
we, ask we, that a ical with all its contributors may not go crazy 
en masse—clean on some hobby or other—-and remain so for a te- 
dious length of time? This query has been forced on our consideration 
by the extraordinary conduct of our whilom respected contemporary,the 
American Whig Review. For the last we don’t know how many months 
it has been unable to talk (or rather rave) on any subject but two— 
Eagan and Free Trade, two monstrous nightmares which haunt all 
ite dreams. The aggressions of England and the dangers of free trade— 
these alternately are the staples of every one of its articles, no matter 
what the heading be. Thus, in the current number there is thing 
professing to be a story of fashionable life in New York (it might as 
well be in Nova Zembla or New South Wales, for any resemblance it 
has to the reality); but before many pages it slides off into an exposi- 
tion of the peculiar (political sall we call them ’?) views which charac- 
terize all other papers of the Review Every person, every ocour- 
rence of note has, in the excited imagination of our Sth calc some 
connexion with the gigantic conspiracy which England ( » alas ‘ey 
traitors ourselves) is get g UP against American industry 
the liberties of the whole world. At the head of this co stands 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, &c., who, tired of his amateur- — 
suits, has left off inventing fantastic regimentals and ventilating . 
to get up the Exhibition of Industry-—a great scheme of universal de- 
lasion, whereby the senses and substance of all nations are to be taken 
prisoner and shut up in a big glass case—a sorcerer’s palace, in which 
the eyes and ears of all the world and his wife are to be drugged‘ and 
fascinated. His prime coadjutor on this side the water is all men 
on earth to favour free-traders and monarchists—the editor of the Tri- 
bune. Deeply implicated with and forming a sort of link between these, 
is Mr. James, the novelist, whose advent to these shores, it seems, had 


a hidden political purpose now first discovered, and whose immortal 
two horsemen” are by our contemporary’s heated vision m or- 
phosed into two'fiery griffins ready to swallow up all our mills fac- 


tories after the precedent of the renowned Dragon of Wantley. Isn’t 
it awful to contemplate? Will no protecting power interfere in time 
to save our beloved republic from the unhallowed designs of this nefa- 
rious triumvirate, Prince Albert, Horace Greeley, and G. P. R. James, 
who are coming to take away Nicaragua, and all our other liberties? 
It is much to be deplored that several unfortunate facts of recent 
occurrence, attested by the word of dozens of newspaper writers, afford 
some foundation for the hallucinations of our esteemed contentporary. 
Thus it is notorious that G Thompson, M.P., and so forth, was sent 
2 here express by the British government to effect a ——— of the 
nion, for which pur large amount was subscribed, Lord Stanley, 
Baron Rothschild: Mr Cobden, Professor Punch, and other well known 
personages, having put down their names for sums varying from £5,000 
to £10,000 each—the surplus to be devoted to the buying up of John 
Jay, Esq.,and other gentlemenof the Abolition persuasion, It has also 
been long known to all readers of the Sun, that our Minister in Eng- 
land has sold the whole country, East, West, North, and South, to the 





Court of St. James, receiving as the priceof his iniquity the promise 
of the Dukedom of Massachusetts. To these familiar instances we can 
add some that have recently come under our own observation. Thacke- 
ray, inhis last work, has a whole page in praise of the New York ex- 
quisites, whom he celebrates as having the finest beards, smallest feet, 
and largest ci in the world. It is clear he would not say anything 
so flattering of the country without some ulterior object; which ob- 
ject, we learn from inde ent sources, to be that of visi us ; and 
this visit is clearly for the purpose of concocting with G.P. R. James 
(the Orestes and Pylades friendship of the two writers is well known) 
some atrocious plot against our liberties. But more. The 

arrival of Martia F, per is publicly announced, and a Was> 
correspondent of the Vew Vork Heraid has it on the best authority that 
President Fillmore has received intelligence from a source wor 

credit that the said Tupper is making arrangements with his fr 
Robert Dodge, Esq., (some mention the Editor of the Kni 

as an accomplice in the business, but this part of the report wants con- 
firmation), to blow up the North River, and destroy the navigation of 
the Erie Canal. 

Seriously speaking, is it not rather absurd that this ‘‘ Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations,” which is an un-English idea from begin- 
ning to end, should be represented as a great 22* of England 
against the interests of the world? This notion was altogether too 
cosmopolite and social for an English ministry or an English public te 
originate ; the merit of it belongs entirely to the Queen’s husband. 
The English, who endured the German Prince well so long as 
he only made hats and shot pheasants and gave them to laugh 
re * *⸗ him ew as he oes of an original , success - 

idea. ey swore at the expense re — 23 — 
the enormous sums that foreign —J oak cela air blend’ 
they were in agonies lest Rotten Row should be destroyed, though none 
of the plans —— interfering with that partionlarly stupid 
equestrian promenade, The feeling was so strong that it am made 
Brougham and C 1, for the first time since they had been 

ther, take the same side. The Prince’s — and the Court 
influence just —* to carry the project ugh; to this day the 
great organs of publie opinion in England have not ceased to rail and 
sneer at it. And now some of our wiseacres discover that the whole is 
a device of Russell, Palmerston, and Cobden, te bamboozle Brother 
Jonathan, and destroy American manufactures. x ta 

While we are thus writing, a friend who is deeply skilled in antiqua- 
rian lore, and has beem diving into the newspapers of the last 
weeks, looks over our shoulder, and informs us that the real detector of 
the awful moral torpedo concealed in this great glass house is not our 
friend the American, but one of our City Fathers. A Shaw 
(may his intelligence never be less!) informed the assembled wisdom 
of Manhattan that this World's Fair was a second edition of the Uon- 

ress of Vienna, to enslave America, and re-rivet the fetters of Europe. 
This tremendous intelligence— coming on such authority, too—utter- 
ly stupifies and bewilders us ; in popular phraseology, it * throws us all 
off the hooks.” We are petrified at such an exhibition of human de- 
pravity. Tothink that these kings and kaisers should make such an at- 
tempt in an age which has penny papers, and Paine’s Gas, and the Ro- 
chester Spirits, and so many means of virtue and intelligence ! 
Where do they expect togoto? We can only exclaim in the memora- 
ble words of Julius Cwsar to Oliver Cromwell :—Quousque, Catilina, 
abutere patientia nostra ? 





Mr. Cuartes MArHews A Hesrew Puiio.ocist.—The following 
clever and amusing letter has been addressed by Mr. C. Mathews to a 


morning contemporary :— 
Lyceum, Jan. 21, 1851. 
Sir,—At a moment when so much valuable space has been accorded 
to the comparatively unimportant discussion as to the authenticity of . 
St. Peter’s chair, I will not for a moment suppose that you will refuse 
me a place, for the present communication, on a subject teeming with 





the deepest interest to all your readers. 
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I need hardly state that rs of theatres are inundated with an 
almost equal amount of epistolary matter as are editors of newspapers. 
Searcely a day passes, but even | receive letters filled either with sol- 
ema suggestions, artistic advice, histrionic hints, dramatic directions, 
orcritiques on costume. These are read, of course, in every instance, 
with intense interest and due deliberation, and when appertaining to 
things of the stage, are received by me in silence and profound humili- 
ty. But when wy erudition is made a question, as in the instance to 
which I am about to refer, I feel it then becomes a duty imperative not 
to ** conceal the torch of learning behind the cloud of modesty.” 

In my small farce of the “ Ringdoves,” the name of ‘‘ Methusalem” 
ocours, and has been by me so printed. A gentleman from Kgs. Col. 
Cam., who himself “‘ Screw-tator,” has attacked me on the cor- 
rectness of the name, which, [ am told by him, is ** Methuselah,” and 
I am referred to “‘ Genesis, cap. 5, v. 27,” in support of his correction, 
and requested to tcknowledge through the ic press. Now, with 
all humbleness of spirit, I to differ from this erudite moonshee, and 
do affirm that ‘‘ Methusalem’’ is strictly correct. Firstly, let me pre- 
mise that the common Hebrew makes it “‘ Methusalech,” with the final 
cheta. Indeed, the name of this very old gentleman, who attained to 
nearly 1000 years of age, is spelt in various and dissimilar ways. Oa 
one of the sculptured rocks of Metayath, which, by the bye, is a com- 

atively recent authority, being but of three thousand years date, 
Phe name is written ‘‘ Methusy/uman ;” and even amongst the Gezides, 
or Devil-worshippers, who have no “‘ written book,” it is “ Methuz- 
iman.” ‘he single authority extant for ‘‘ Methuselah” occurs in the 
Chaldaic version: but, the Chaldaic being in a Shemitic dialect, a sort 
of of the Hebrew and the Syriac, the authority is singularly 
hypothetical The commentators—Rashi, Gomora, the Talmud, the 
ishna, and the Council of the Beth-Din—all agree in spelling the 
name “‘ Methusalem ;” and, if more modern authorities are required to 
my position, I would refer to the learned Polander, Rabbi 
Bohmale- Locke, Baumer, and to the very reverend and erudite Chief 
Rabbi of the Jews of Great Britain Dr. Adler. It is strange that the 
name spelt “ Methusalem” occurs in the Shezdar of Brama, and in the 
Ti Kong of the Chinese Confutzee, a copy of which is in my posses- 
sion, and to which “ Screw-tator,” of Kags. Col. Cam., is most wel- 
come to refer. ui , 

I feel convinced that you, Sir, will see the necessity of my defence ; 
for, though I should very properly submit to any correction in matters 
of taste, { do not think that, connected so closely as I have been for 
some years past with the Jews, I should suffer my Hebraic erudition to 
be lightly called in question. 

Iam, your obedient servant, 





C.J. Maruews. 





Ma. Macreapy 1n Comepy.—Were it not that the priority of rank 
assigned to tragic acting is a constant temptation toa istrionic artist 
to cultivate the serious rather than the comic myse, one might almost 
wonder that Mr. Macready has not ofiener appeared in comedy. When- 
ever he does play a comic character he elicits not the calm approbation 
of his audience, Sat literally convulses them with laughter ; and those 
who have been accustomed to see him in tragedy only, and go prepared 
to make allowances for a gentleman who, for some whim or other, has 
strayed out of his usual line, are astonished to find a genuine comic 
actor, witha humour the more striking because it is quite his own, and 
totally apart from all the conventions of the stage. 

His Benedict last night was an excellent instance of his comic capa- 
bilities. He first, we believe, played the character on the occasion of 
a benefit during his management of Drury Lane, and he rarely, if ever, 
re it prior to the performance of yesterday evening. His great 

uliarity consists in the ludicrous manner in which he seizes on the 
istress of Benedict on finding the theory of a whole life knocked down 
by one slight blow. His chief scene is the soliloquy after he has heard 
Don Pedro and his companions narrate the story of Beatrice’s love. 
The blank amazement depicted in his countenance, and expressive of a 
thorough change in his internal condition, is surpassingly droll. The 
man is — in a state of puzzle, and a series of the quaintest at- 
titudes of reflection evince his perplexity. Then, when he throws him- 
self into lovemaking in real earnest, when he follows about the angered 





Beatrice, distressfully endeavouring to make himself heard, his man- 
ner is completely that of the unbeliever turned fanatic, who thinks he 
cannot go too far in his state of faith. He has resolved to be in love 
“<« most horribly,” and he sets about the job heart and soul. 

According to the present arrangements, none of Mr. Macready’s char- 
acters are to be repeated; but, if an exception. were.to be made, it 
could hardly be made more worthily than in favour of Benedict.— 
Times, 2Ath ult. 


Iron LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE AMERICAN GoveRNMENT.—Mr. John 
Walker, of Gracechurch-street, London, is at present constructing a 
corrugated iron lighthouse for the American Government. It is, we 
bélieve, to be fixed on one of the keys off the coast of Florida. He has 
only contracted for the iron part of it, and the lantern is to be furnished 
by the Americans, whoare to erect it. It is now being put together at 
the Shepherd and Shepherdess-fields, New Northroad, Hoxton. The 
foundation is to consist of 16 solid wrought iron screw piles, which will 
be bedded in the solid rock, and are to rise 15 feet above it. 12 of 
these pillars will be disposed to form a square 45 feet each way. The 
remaining four will make a smaller interior square, and will be the 
foundation for the tower. On these iron girders are to be placed, and 
above them a thick flooring of oak plank forming a platform, from 
which the lighthouse will spring. We now come to the part which is 
to be seen erected at Hoxton. may be divided into two parts—the 
house for the keepers of the light, and the lantern tower. The house 
is 88 fect square and 11 feet in height, and is made of a double casin 
of corrugated iron three-eightha of an inch in thickness, and placed 
inches a It is divided into nine rooms by partitions of a similar 
construction; the doors, windows, corners of the house, places where 
the tions join thesides, and top and bottom of the sides, are all 
es with angle iron. Ina wooden house the angle iron is represented 
by the timbers, and the corrugated plates by the boarding. It is sur- 
mounted by a curved roof, which is of single iron plate, inside of which 
will be placed a timber roof, for without this the heat would be intoler- 
able. The whole of the house is bolted together in pieces 2 feet 6 
inches in width. The tower is raised through the roof and from the 
centre of the platform. It is also made of a double — of iron, -is 
cylindrical, and 7 feet inside in diameter. It is divided into rings 6 
feet in a bolted together, and each ring is lifted to its place in two 
* The ht from the platform to the commencement of the 

antern is 76 feet. Thetower derives much strength from a spiral cast 
iron staircase, which ascends to the lantern floor, and issupported by a 
solid iron newel. Each step, as it is bolted to the side, and also to the 
néwel, forms a stay in itself. To secure additional stiffness, pieces of 
are to be placed between the cast every 11 inches, and to 

th In addition, from the piles 12 ‘stays of cast-iron 

pipe, 11 inches in diameter, will rise and be inclined to meet the tower 
„Just beneath the lantern, and also four stays from the inner 





. again will all be stiffened with vertical, horizontal, and dia- 
bracing, so that when erected it will have the appearance of a py- 
ramid of iron network, surmounted by a lantern, and enclosing a house 
and monster chimney. Thedouble casings spoken of will not only bea 
great advantage with regard to the a: but also for the purpose 
of ventilation. Openings are made at the bottom of the building in the 
partitions and the tower, so that a free current of air will pass every- 
where. The form of corrugated iron, which may be described as a suc- 
cession of waves in and out, or curves of oy flexure, gives great 
strength in itself. What with the bracing, and the way in which both 
house and tower are tied together, it is supposed that it will resist a 
hurricane, and, no doubt, from its situation it will some day or other 
be visited by that unpleasant customer. There is one other casualty 
to be considered—lightning. It is true that the whole building is a 
» bat how will that affect the safety of those inside’? Cer- 

the — will have a choice out of the 16 pillars which to 
descend by, but if an unfortunate keeper was —*1* against it, it 
the 





might r passing down him. However, all this is work of tke 
Americans, who, no doubt will adopt proper precautions for this and 
other dangers. Fhe building will shortly be completed, and shipped to 
its destination.— Times. 


Improvements IN Lancasuine anp Yor«sHine.—The taste 
which can enjoy and the means which can command the more perfect 
and durable forms in which Art ministers to the intellectual appetite 
are growing in our large towns,—if slowly, yet certainly. Liverpool, 
in its Custom House, its St. George's Hall, its Sailor’s Home, has erec- 
ted edifices worthy ofa great metropolis. The new front of the Ex- 
change in Manchester, the almost completed Infirmary, and the New 

Gaol are features of that towa which would hardly have been 
conceivable to the fathers of the present race of its inhabitants. Not 
to speak of the architecture only, there are men still living who remem- 
ber a time when Art was there absolutely a stranger alike to the home 
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and to the street. Thirty years ago there were not 100/. worth of pic- 
tures in all Preston—and yet we had lately an opportunity of inspect- 
a single collection in private hands in that town said to be worth 
15,000/. With the genius and omy which converted Newcastle 
into the finest provincial town in Eagland every reader is acquainted. 
£ven the towns which have been least alive to this sentiment of pro- 
ress are now beginning to stir in the matter. Every stranger in Leeds 
remarked on the poverty of that great centre of manufactring ac- 
tivity in works of Art ; and the more intelligent and travelled resi- 
dents have long regretted the apathy of their townsmen in all that re- 
lated to mere beauty of form in their houses and public buildings. The 
want of a decent town hall and a commodious cloth-market—edifices 
which are to Leeds what the Exchange and Mansion House are to Lon 
don—were felt to be particularly disgracefal in the virtual metropolis 
of Yorkshire,—and an agitation has long been in progress to supply 
these deficiencies. The corporation have at length been forced by pres- 
sure from without to agree to erect a new town hall,—and as a pre- 
liminary step they have appointed a committee to compare plans and 
obtain estimates. The money spoken of for the ee om is 20,0007. ,— 
but it is understood that the architect will not be strictly bound to this 
amount. 

We observe by the local papers that a Manchester sculptor has just 
contributed an o-nament to that town of a novel kind—in the shape of 
a statue of the great chemist, John Dal'on—cut froma block of Caen 
stone, and intended to be set upintheopenair. This, we believe, is 
the first statue so set up in Manchester. There is a fine statue of Dal- 
ton, by Chantrey, in the hall of the Royal Institution ;—where it can 
be. seen only by the few members at ordinary times—bhy the general 
public only at the annual Exhibition of works of Art.—The stone monu- 
ment has been placed in a niche at the corner of a new street named, 
after the philosopher, John Dalton Street, running through the centre 
of the town. 


Gigantic Foss. Rematns.—Last week the labourers employed in 
the brickyard of Mr. Thomas Johason at the north-eastern extremity 
of the Racecourse discovered several of the bones of a gigantic animal 
of.the saurian species. They consist of two maxillaries, numerous ver- 
tebre, the head of the humerus, and apparently part of the paidle 
There are, besides, several casts in the clay resembling an irregular 
cellular tissue, remarkably deep and perfect. They would seem to be 
the impressions of the bossy surface of an extremely rugged skin. The 
most perfect of the two jawbones is about two feet in rs somewhat 
in the form of a spatula, the root branching off into a fork. The other 
extremity is rounded off, but with a small division in the centre On 
either side the jaw is a row of 34 sockets for the teeth, two or three of 
which still remain in a broken state. The sockets are distinct from 
each other, and are about a quarter of an inch apart. The exireme 
end of the jaw seems to have been additionally armed with jutting out 
teeth inthe manner of those of the rabbit. The width of the jaw at 
the extremity is about two inches, at the root between four and five. 
What seems to have been the upper jaw is in a far less perfect state 
than the other, both extremities being gone. The remains, however, 
show that it must have been considerably the largest, and could not 
have been less than three feet in length. It seems to be furmed of two 
trunklike bones of great strength, diverging, like the other, into a 
fork at the root, and uniting and blending into one at the extremity. 
These curious relics of a remote age were found in a vast bed of stiff 
blue clay, from 30 to 35 feet below the surface. They extended over a 
length of about 15 feet. In the same neighbourhood, but at consider- 
ably less depth, have been found the fossil remains of the elephant. 
Ammonites and belemnites are also occasionally met with. 








Tus ApervDEEN Curppers Acain.—The Scotch ship-builders are 
jealous of their fame, and we like them all the better for it. The Aber- 
deen Journal, afew days subsequently to the 20th ult., contained the 
following. We omit a record of vessels spoken, to whivh reference is 
made. 


“. The public journals have been filled during the past month or six 
weeks with the feats of the Orienta/, American ship of 1,060 tons, 
which, in her last run, carrying a cargo of about 1,100 tons, made the 

assage from Canton to London in 98 days. At the time ofher arrival 
bee voyage was contrasted with that of the Reindeer, an Aberdeen 


which, with her copper hanging loose about her, and carrying 500 tons 
of a cargo, was only beaten five daysin the passage from Anjer; and 
also with that of the John Bunyan, another Aberdeen ship, which in 
the previous spring, when perhaps more favourab!y situated as regards 
the monsoons, made the voyage from Shanghai, three days’ sail farther 
than Canton, in 99 days, and which, though registering only 470 tons, 





brought about 720 tons of cargo. We have just learnt of arother 
voyage made by an A berdeen-built ship. which at all events equals, if 
it does not surpass; that ofthis same celebrated Orienial. The Coun- 

tess of Seafield, built by an Aberdeen firm, Messrs. A. Duthie and Co., 
and commanded by a. Leask, an Aberdeen captain, left Woosung, 
about 1,000 miles farther up the country than Canton, on the 8th of 
October last, and arrived in London Docks on Monday afternoon, the 
20th inst., thus making the voyage in 102 days from port to port. The 
Countess of Seafield, which belongs to our enterprising townsman, 
Bailie Adamson, registers 520 tons, and ko a cargo of over 700 tons 
of tea and silk. The Countess gives the following report:— * * * * 

It will be seen by the above that the Countess has made the age 
from St. Helena to the Downs in 82 days—the shortest time we believe, 
in which the run has ever been accomplished. 

Wemny add that the Reindeer was built by Messrs. A. Hall and Co., 
and the John Bunyan by Messrs. Walter Hood and Co., thus showin 
that all ourthree great ship-building firms have attained to a hig 
degree of perfection in their business. The Reindeer left Liverpool 
for China on the 30th ult., and was followed by the Oriental from Lon- 
don on the 14th inst., and great interest is excited as to the result of 
their respective voyages.” 


Remova. or THE WAuLAsey GunrowperR Macazines.—It will 
be seen from the following letter from Sir George Grey, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to Mr. William Rathbone, the chair- 
m vn of the prone of the removal of the gunpowder magazines, that 
the removal is no longer a matter of doubt, but of certainty. The Board 
of Ordnance, acting under the direction of the Government, has ordered 
Colonel Hardinge and Colonel Waters, the officers who have reported 
so strongly against the present site, to come down to Liverpool to as- 
sist with their advice in the selection of a ‘new site” for the gun- 
powder magazines, and in framing + any for their fu‘ure govern- 
ment. This most gratifying result is thus announced in the official 
letter to Mr. Rathbone :— 





Whitehall, Jan. 27, 1851. 

‘* Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir George Grey to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 21st inst., and to inform yeu that if you 
desire an interview with him, he will be happy to receive you at half- 
past 12 p.m. on Thursday next, the 30th inst. ; but I am to add that, 
after the communications he has addressed to the Corporation of Liver- 
ee. Sir George Grey does not himself see that any necessity exists 

or putting you to the trouble and inconvenience of coming to London 
for this —— I am also to state that Colonel Hardinge and Colonel 
Waters have been instructed by the Board of Ordnauce to proceed to 
Liverpool to assist by their advice in the selection of a new site for the 
gunpowder magazines, and in framing regulations for their future man- 
agement. **T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“HH. WAppDINGTON. 

**To William Rathbone, Esq., Liverpool.” 





Astronomicat Discovery.—During the year 1850 no less than 
three primary planets have been discovered—one on the 11th May, by 
M. de Gasparis, of the Royal Observatory of Naples, which appeared 
like a star of the seventh magnitude ; it is named Parthenope. Basther 
was discovered by Mr. Hind, on the 13th September, which has been 
named Victoria. A third was discovered by Professor Gasparis, at 
Naples, on the 2d of November, which is named Egeria. All these 
planets belong to the group situated between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. Egeria isthe 13th planet belonging to that group, so that as- 
tronomical discoveries of late years are rapidly progressing. A third 
ring around the planet Saturn is also amongst the discoveries of the 
past year. 

New Roman Carnontic CATHEDRAL In WesTminsTER.—We un- 
derstand that a large piece of ground has been obtained by the Roman 
Catholic body in the line of the new street now in course of formation 
between the houses of Parliament and Pimlico, for the purpose of 
erecting a magnificent cathedral, to becalled St. Patrick’s. Victoria- 
street, as the new street has been named, will run through the lowest 
and most densely populated parts of Westminster ; the houses are to be 








clipper of 328 tons, which sailed from China about the same time, and! 














latial in character, and the new opening, while supplying residences 
kt for members of either branch of the Legislature, will be the means 
of affording a more direct and commodious means of access between 
Buckingham Palace, the aristocratic district of Belgravia, and the hou. 
ses of Parliament. The Cathedral of St. Patrick will be the metropo. 
litan church of the cardinal, and wil!, when completed, it is said, sur. 
pass any building of the kind yet undertakenin thiscouatry. The ne. 
cessary arrangements are almost completed, anda very large sum has 
already been obtained in subscriptions and donations.— Observer. 

Sav Resutrs or Forux. -A very unfortunate occurrence took place 
at Cahirciveen on Saturday evening last, which, it is feared, must ter- 
minate fatally. Mr. Maurice O'Connell, M.P., a Mr. Twiss, and some 
other gentlemen dined together at the hotel—Fitzgerald’s. Some dis- 
cussion arose after dinner between Mr. Twiss and another of the party, 
The person with whom Mr. Twiss had the discussion left the room. 
When he had gone, the latter observed that he had never seen a duel, 
whereupon Mr. O'Connell said he would show him the way, and got a 
pair of pistols that had been for seven monthsin Dublin. They took 
one each, presented at each other, and pulled the triggers, when un- 
fortunately the pistol which Mr. O'Connell had, happening to be load. 
ed, the ball passed through the right shoulder of Mr. Twiss, and lodgad 
in the other, causing the most sy, suffering, and inflicting, it is 
greatly feared, a mortal wound. Dr, Crump was called in at once, and 
the wounded young man sent for Mr. Diilon, R.M., and made a declar- 
ation that the transaction was purely accidental, stating that he should 
not die in peace if hedid not make a declaration to that effect.—Cork 
Reporter. (We are glad to hear that Mr. Twiss is likely to recover. ) 





A MsxmMaw 1n Scortanp.—In the hyperborean village of Shield - 
aig, on the western shore of Scotland, a lady appeared the other morn- 
ing whose visit is likely to throw the sea serpent into the shade. It 
appears that a number of women had risen pretty early,as their cus- 
tom is, to go for fuel to the Gascan, when the attention of one was at- 
tracted by a number of seamews which were hovering and screa 
near the church. Ona further inspection she discovered a lady sitting 
on the rock, with a comt and ee in her hand, singing one of her mad- 
rigals in a plaintive voice, and duly pointed her out to the others, who 
all maintain that they saw the strange apparition. The probability is, 
that this mermaid was one of the Razaay white seals, which are known 
to sit frequently on rocks during night, uttering plaintive sounds; but 
so superstitious are the fishers here that not a single boat has put to 
sea since.— Scotch Paper 


Genius AND Generosiry--ANoTHER Srep.—Sir E. Lytton Bul- 
wer has lost no time in commencing to give effect to the munificent in- 
tentions in favour of the establishment of a new literary fund which he 
expressed at the termination of the theatrical entertainments given by 
him at Knebworth. The play which he then undertook to write, for 

rformance, in furtherance of that object, by the literary amateurs, 
is already written—-and will, we understand, be shortly in the hands 
of the actors for whom it has been expressly cast. 








Aw Inon-Masrep Vesse..—-The Olivier Van Noord, a Dutch East 
Indiaman, Captain Kicoyt, lying in the Sali-house Dock, Liverpool, 
has her lower masts constructed of iron-plates formed into cylinders, 
and firmly rivetted together. Inside, at various intervais, are cross- 
bars to maintain the shape of the cylinders, and to prevent bulging 
or other injury. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 117, (Ending of Game.) 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 
White (Mr. H. R. A.) having to play, forces checkmate in elght moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 116. 


White. Black. 
1. RtoK Ktch K toB (best. 
2. KttoQ7ch | R the Kt ’ 
3. RwK8 ci KtksR 
4 Rio K Kt checkmate. | 


intended 





To CorresPponveNnTs.—D. R.—The prosy of grand Chess Congress in 
London are very promising. Weare informed that more than one-half of the amount of 
prizes to be contended for on that occasiou—the latter ting to a th d pound 
sterling—has been already subscribed for; and a large number of the first players in Eu 
rope have signified their intentions of entering the lists, It is probable that Mr. Schulten, 
alone, wiil represent the New York amateurs,—be being now in Paris; ths other gentlemen 
named in the London Sunday Times are not likely to be there; we can at least answer for 


Appotutments. 


DownInG-STREET, JAN. 27.—The Queen has been pleased to re-appoint Sir 
Charles Augustus FitzRoy, Knt., to be Captain otra and Governor-in-Chief in 
and over the 2 of New South Wales, and to appoint him to be Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief in and over the colonies of Van Diemen’s Land, Victoria, 
and South Austraiia, including the colony of Western Australia. Her Majesty 
has further been pl d to re-appoint Sir William Thomas Denison, Knt., Cap- 
tain in the Corps of Royal Engineers, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the colony of 
Van Diemen’s Land, and Sir Henry Edward Fox Young, Knt., to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the colony of South Australia; and to appoint Charles Joseph La 
Trobe, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the colony of Victoria. 


ForeiGcn-OF Fick, Jan. 27.—Lieut-Gen. the Earl of Westmorland, G.C.B., now 
H. M’s Envoy at the Court of Berlin, to be H. M’s Envoy Exiraordinary and 
Minister —S— at the Court of Vienna.—Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Bart., and G.C.B., now H. M’s Minister to the Swiss confederation, to be 

. M’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Stock- 
holm. Arthur Charles Magenis, Esq., now acting Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Vienna, to be H. M's Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation, 
The Hon. Heary George Howard, now Secretary to H. M's Legation atthe Court 
of Lisbon, to be Secretary to H. M's Legation at the Court of Vienna.—Mr. Bell 
now Vice-Consul at Oran, is appointed Consul at Algiers, on a salary of 800/., by 
which a saving to the public will acrue of 8001. a year, consequent on the abolition 
of the office of Agent and Consul-General, lately held by Mr. St. John, but which 
is not to be filled up. This, together with the saving on the reduction of the Con- 
sulate-General in Bria (1,000/. a year), makes a total saving effected by Lord Pal- 
merston on two consular appointments alone of 1,800/. a year. Lord Palmerston 
has also carried out a saving of 1,200/. a year in the late arrangements and reduc- 
tions in the consular establishments in China. The canonry in the Cathedral of 
Bristol held by the late Rev. Lord W. Somerset, and which was in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, will not be filled up. The Queen has conferred a pension of 100/. 
a ycar on the Civil List upon Mrs Liston, widow of the eminent surgeon, whose 
affairs at his decease were not found in the prosperous condition that might have 
been expected from his extensive —* and professional reputation. Her Ma- 
jesty has also placed upon the Civil List for 50/. a year the widow of Mr. Sturgeon, 
of Manchester, upon whom a pension was lately conferred, but which he lived so 
short a time to enjoy.— Observer. We understaud that Lord Ebrington is about 
to retire from the secreteryship of the Poor-law Board, and will be succeeded by 
Mr. R. W. Grey, as Parliamentary Secretary. Mr. Nicholls also retires on ac- 
count of ill-health, and will be succeeded as permanent secretary by Lord Courte- 
nay, who has already acted as poor-law inspector fur several years. 


Arup. 


Wak OFFICE, JAN. 24—2d Regt of Foot; LtJ R Jackson, from 20th Ft, 
tobe Lt, v Grant, prom. 3d Ft; t J Floyd, from 64th Ft, to be Capt, v Swe- 
tenham, who ex. 13th Ft; Ens W H Kerr to be Lt, by pur, v Stanhope, who 














ret. 30th Ft; ‘Capt F Burton, from 97th Ft. to be Capt, v R W Smith, who ret on 


February 22 
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np of 97h Ft. 


40th wi; Ly TL Cossotebe lies par, v Todd, who ret; 
Ens J E Brodhurst to be Lt, by t rchdall 


— eee 
vy Wilson, who ret; Ens C J Lyon to t, by pur,v 
Core F A Rooke to be Capt, by pur, v Torrens. who ret; Ens C J Percival 
Fes. Lt, by pur, v Rooke. 54th Ft; Capt J Swetenham, from 3d Ft, tobe “> v 
Flo d, who ex. 57th Ft; CaptK D Lloyd, from h-p unat, to be Capt, v F 
: ~ who ex; Lt. R Hunt to be Capt, by pur, v Lloyd, who ret ; Ens C W 
St Clair to be Lt, by pur, v Bunt; J B Vincent, gent, to be Ens, by pur,v St 
Clair 64th Ft; T Carey, gent, to be Assist-Surg, v EK J 538 M D, cashiered 
b the sentence of a general court-martial. 70th Ft; Capt 8 C ackson, from 97th 
“A to be Capt, v J B Addison, who ret upon h-p of 97th Ft. 77th Ft; Gent Cadet 
j K D Mackenzie, from RI Mil Col, to be Ens, without pur, v Murray, app. to 94th 
Ft. 89h Pe; Lt J W Balfour, from 42d Ft, to be Lt, v Head, app. Paymaster. 
god Ft; Ens W Miller wo be Lieut, by pur, v Ross, whu ret; Ens C Greenhill, 
fom 9ist Ft to be Ens, v Miller, 94th Ft; Ens W DH Guinness Day, to be 
Lt by pur, v Bredin, who ret; Ens M WL Coast, from 69th Ft, tobe Ens, v Day ; 
Ens J Merrey, from 77th Ft, to be Ens, v C. T Seale, dismissed by the sentence 
of a general court-martial. F 

Brevet.—Capt K D Lloyd, of 57th Ft, tobe Me in the Army. ; 

Orrice or ORDNANCE, JAN, 21---Ordnance Medical Department.--A ssist- 
Surg, M B Gallwey to be Surg, v J Macintosh, M D, ret. on h-p. H W Voss, gent, 
to be Assist Surg, v Gallwey. * 

Wak Orrick, Jan. 31.—3d Reg of Lt Dragoons; Cor H F G Coleman to be 
Lt, by pur, v Cureton, pro. in the Cape Mounted Riflemen. 4th Regtof Ft, Ens J 
Hall to be Lt, by pur, v D Maunsell, who ret. 5th Ft; Lt © Carter to be Adj,v 
Lyons, at sw | 44th Ft; Lt J Robinson, to be Capt, without pur, v Staveley, 


be Capt, by pur, v Carey who ret . 49th Ft; Lt J W Arm- 
— Lee t L rd B Taylour, dec; Ens GH Lamb to be Lt, v 
strong to be Capt, went Cadac T P ey from Bl Mil Col, to be 


app. Adj; Gent Cadet T P St George Arinstrong, 
pega en Bellairs to be adj, y Armstrong. 51st * Staff Surg, of the Sec 
class, G T Beason, M D, to be Sarg, v Sinclair, who ex. 52d Ft; Gent Cadet F 
A Champion, from R Mil Col, to be Ens, without our, v the Marquis of Hastings, 
dec. 67th Ft; Lt DS Miller tobe Capt, ih v Lane, who ret; Ens W SArnold 
to be Lt, by par,v Miller. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Lt E B Cureton‘ from 3d 
Light Drag, to be Capt,by pur,v J R O'Reilly who ret. : 
osPITaL STaFF.—Acting Assist SurgC F Flood, M D, to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces, v E W — D, who rets on h-p; Surg J H Sinclair, M D, from 
51st Ft. to be Staff-Surgeon of the Second Class. i 

Unat.—Brevet Maj F White, C B, from 8th F't to be Ma, without pur. 

War Orrice, Feby. 7.—4th Regt of Lt Drags; Lt R Sutherland, from 9th Lt 
Dgs, to be Lt, v Mallet, who ex. 9thLt Dgs ; Lan Mallet, from 4th Lt Dgs, to be 
Lt, v Sutherland who ex. 4th Rgt of Ft; Ens J Barton, from 65th Ft, to be Lt, with- 
out pur, v Harris dismissed the service by thefsentence ofa GenCourt-martial. 21st 
Ft; LtJ V Arthure, from the 97th Ft, to be Lt, v Shawe, pro to Capt, Unat. 23d 
Ft; Maj-Gen GC D’ Aguilar, CB, from 58th Ft, to be Col, v Gen Sir J Willough- 

b ‘on, Bart, dec. 32d Ft; Lt W Rudman to be Adj, v Garforth, who res 
e Adjey only. 54th Ft; Ens T B Houston, from 67th Ft, to be Ens, v God. 

dard, appto 98th Ft. 56th Ft; Maj W Austin, from h-p 42d Ft, to be Maj, v J 

Wegg, who ex ; Capt Soulden Oakeley to be Maj, by pur, vice Austin, who ret ; 

Lt Fox Maule Ramsay to be Capt, by pr v Oakeley ; Ens J Warren to be Lt, by 

ur, v Ramsay. 58th Ft; Maj-Gen E B Wynyard, CB, to be Col, v Maj-Gen 

"Aguilar, app to 23d Ft. 62d Ft; Lt W L Ingall, to be Capt, by pur, v Olp- 
herts, who ret; Ens G H Wilkieson, to be Lt, by pur,vIngall. 65th Ft ; Maj- 
Gen 8 B Auchmuty. CB, to be Col, v FM T Grosvenor, dec ; Gent Cadet JOJ 
Priestley, from the RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, without pur, v Barton, pro in 4th Foot. 
82d Ft; Lt J M Bannatyne, from the 93d F't, to be Lt, v M’Gregor, who ex. 93d 
Ft; Lt BE DMacpherson to be Capt, without pur, v Brevet Maj J J Grier, who 
retsupon full pay as Capt; Lt Alex E M’Gregor, from 82d Ft, to be Lt, v Ban- 
natyne, who ex ; Ens J Dalzell to be Lt, v Macperson; Gent Cadet E A Sto- 
therd, from the Ri M1 Coll, to be Ens, v Dalzell. 98th Ft; Capt H Gloster, from 
h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v T © Ormsby, who ex ; Lt L Shadwell to be Capt, by pur, 
v Gloster, who rets ; Ens W H J Lance to be Lt, by pur, v Shadwell; Ens N 
Goddard, from 54th Ft, to be Ens, v Lance. i) thy 

UNATTACHED,—Lieutenant A G Shawe, from 21st Foot, to be Captain without 

urchase. 

⸗ Starr.—Brevet ColJ Freeth to be Quarter-master-Gen to the Forces, v Gen 
Sir J W Gordon, Bart, deceased ; Quartermaster Alex Cruickshanks, on h-p, 
79th Ft, to be Fort Major at Edinburgh Castle, v —* Canch, dec. 

Hospitat Starr.—Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals Andrew Smith, M. 
D., to be Iuspector-General of Hospitals and to be Superiutendent of the Army 
Medical Department. 

OrrFice oF ORDNANCE, FEB. 6—Corps of Royal Engineers—Lt-Gen G Nicolls 
to be Col-Com, v Lt-Gen H Evatt, dec. 

We understand that his Grace the Commander in-Chief has expressed an opin- 
ion that it will be unnecessary to increase the military strength of London during 

he Great Exhibition, beyond removing the battalion of Guards from Chichester 

to the vicinity of the metropolis; every precaution will, however, be taken by the 
authorities at the Horse Guards on the occasion of such an excess of visitors ; and 
buildings have been surveyed for the accommodation of additional troops, should 
their services be required, in aid of the civil power, which latter force we under- 
stand is to be augmented by 1,000 men.—In consequence of it havi com- 
municated to the Colonial au ies at the Mauritius, that the military force 
there must in future be maintained out of the revenue of the Is- 

land, they requested that the 2nd Battalion, 12th Regiment, should embark 
for England, when on its arrival it will be amalgamated with the 1st Battalion, now 
at Chatham.—One of the Royal Horse Artillery field batteries has been supplied 
with gutta percha canteens for holding water. "The present canteens for that pur- 
pose being made of wood five inches in depth, and having an iron hoop at each 
end, are liable to break the men’s ribs when they, by accident, fall off their horses, 
and it is considered the gutta percha will remove all risk of danger.—We believe 
we may announce with some certainty that a brevet will be issued on the 9th of 
November next, the birthday of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.—United 


Service Gazette. 
Nabp. 


SIERRA Lronr—Loss or H. M. Sreamer ‘“‘Furamer.”—The Cy- 
clops,6 steam-frigate, Capt. the Hon. George F. Hastings, arrived at 
Spithead from the coast of Africa, on Sunday evening the 19th ult. 
She brings the melancholy intelligence of the total loss of the Flamer, 
eee Commander James A. St. Leger, which went on shore in 
a dark night off Monrovia, Liberia, and become a wreck. 

The Cyclops, on her arrival at Sierra Leone, on the 20th of December, 
heard of the disaster of the Flamer, and of course she at once pro- 
ceeded to her assistance The Flamer was wrecked about 14 miles BE. 
of Monrovia, in latitude 6 deg. 10 min. N. the capital of Liberia. She 
went on shore on the night of the 22nd of November at 9 p.m., owiag 
to a strong setof the current and some mistake in the lights. Every 
means were taken to get her afloat, but without success; the wind 
blew on the shore, anda heavy surf beat on the rocks. The ship’s 
company were landed, and tents erected on the 8d of December. The 
French admiral in the Ei Dorado frigate steamer arrived off, and ren- 
dered every assistance in his power. Steam was got up, and the E/ 
Dorado endeavoured to drag the Flamer off, but could not succeed. 

The Hound, 8, Commander Patten, also arrived and rendered every 

assistance, but without success. From their exertions to save the 
Flamer and stores, her crew were of course much exposed to great hard- 
ships, and the coast fever broke out amongst them—Mr. Cook, master’s 
assistant, died from it; and about 29 seamen, marines, and boys, with 
Mr. Webb, master’s assistant were taken on board the Cyclops, and 
have been brought home in a state of debility (they have been sent to 
the Haslar Hospital) ; Commander St. Leger, and the officers and others 
of the crew, were to proceed on board the Hound to report the loss of 
the vessel to Commodore Fanshawe C.B. The Flamer was one of the 
old packets, and was commissioned for the coast by Commander St. Le- 
ger, August 16,1850. She was surveyed after her wreek by the offi- 
cers of the Flamer and Hound on the 26th of December, and condemned ; 
and again surveyed, when the Cyclops went down to her on the 27th, 
and as there was not the slightest hope of her ever coming off, she was 
again condemned. 

In addition to the particulars of the loss, we may state that of the 
ws p’s com of the Flamer only five white men were fit for 

uty; the fever having disabled all the others. A large lagoon was 
about 100 yards back of their encampment. Commander St. Leger had 
per wey severely from fever, and narrowly escaped drowning in getting 
be ore from the vessel , but for the gullantry of two Kroomen he would 

ave been lost. The crew, in addition to other privations, were put on 
short allowance for a month. 

_ The Cyclops has been fortunate in making captures--she has taken 
* prizes, with between 1,100 and 1 20d via ves She is ordered round 
3 bape to be rary off at this port, having been in commission since 
orth th of September 1848.—We have letters from Sierra Leone to the 
r of December. Anearlier letter of the 4th, from her Majesty’s ship 

— brought by the same mail, informs us—‘ We have just return- 
J — an expedition under Captain Patten up the river Gallinas, where 

urnt down to the ground two large towns, belonging to the two 
os chiefs there, for not delivering up the murderer of Mr. Parker, 
be ° engtigh authority at Gallinas. The boats of the Hound and Pro- 
to Pray proceeded six miles up a river and burnt Prince Manna’s town 
low! e ey giving the women and children time to be off. The fol- 
te ng day they proceeded nine miles up another river, and burned 

; gs —— town ;--five barricaded towns! Captain Patten advan- 
q mt gig » demanding that the murderer should be instantly given 
Tt » a8 they would neither parley nor fight, he burnt their towns. 
‘ be only accident which occurred happened to a midshipman on shore: 
all ull ran his horn into his thigh ; doves of course followed ; indeed, 
—— expedition have been seriously ill, but, at the date of our 
has —*8 fast recovering and going for change. Captain Patten 
Li 0 completed other important duties with the President of 

















Captain Buckle, of the fisg-ship Centaur, came home passenger, in- 
valided, in the Cyclops; as did Commander Wodehouse of the Pheniz 
steam-sloop; and Captain Bolton, of the St. Helena Regiment. 

ApPoinTMENTS.—Lts. C. Gibbons to the Encounter, 12, St. at Lisbon; H. J 
Blomfield and D. D’Aeth to the Arrogant ; John H, Cave, recently promoted 
from the E-xcelle;-‘, gunnery ship, at Portsmouth, to the Hogue, 56, steam guard- 
ship at Cork ; John 9 Scriven, to be agent of maile.—Surgeon William Loney, 
MD. to the A , 8, hip, Sheerness, v Robertson, who-has resigned ; Dr. 
James J. Paul having declined the appointment of Surgeon to the Cumberland, 
70, fitting at Chatham as ship for the West Indies, Mr. W. Graham, of the 
Vengeance, 74, at Portsmouth, has been selected for that ship; Paymaster W. H 
Brown, late secretary to Rear- Admiral Superintendeut Harvey, at Malta, has been 
appointed clerk-in-charge at the island of Autigua. 


Promotioxs.—Lieut W- Campbell has accepted the promotion of retired Com 
mander, under the Order in Council of 1830, without increase of pay.—Mate Ed- 
ward L. Hoblyn, ofthe Brixham coastguard station, has been promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant.- -Corps of Royal Marines, First Lieut. H. 
Capt, vice Fraser placed on half-pay-. 


Obituary. 


Tue Marquis or Hastincs.—Accounts from Ireland announce the early and 
lamented deati of the youthful Marquis of Hastings, who was serving in that coun. 
try with his regiment. There is scarcely a Peer in whom so brilliant an inheri- 
tance centred as in the deceased nobleman. Besides the Marquisate, bis Lord- 
ship succeeded to the Scottish Earldom of Loudoun, to the [rish Earldom of Moira, 
to the ancient Baronies of Hastings, Hungerford, Newmarch, Botreaux, Molins, 
and Moels, and to a Baronetcy of England. He was, besides, one of the co-heirs 
tothe Barony of Montague, heir-apparent to that of Grey de Ruthyn, and one of 
the co-representatives of Mary Tudor, sister of King Henry VIII. At the period 
of his death he had not completed his nineteenth year, having been born 2nd June, 
1832. His brother, Henry-Weysford-Charles Plantagenet, a boy of eight years 
old, now succeeds to the brilliant honours of the family. 


Fietp-MARsHAL GROSVENOR.—Field-Marshal Thomas Grosvenor was the 
second son of Thomas Grosvenor, of Sewell Court, whose father was Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, Bart., and whose elder brother was the first Earl Grosvenor. The 
Field-Marshal was born in 1764. He was educated at Westminster School, and 
entered the British army at the of 15. His career was an active and stirring 
one. He was with his regiment in Holland and Flanders, and took part in the ex- 
pedition to the Helder, in 1799. He received the thanks of Parliament for his ser 
vices at Copenhagen. He obtained the Coloneley of the 65th Regiment in 1814, 


- Delacombe to be 





and he was made a Field-Marshal the 9th of November, 1846. The gallant officer | “ = i 


sat for some years in Parliament, and was, in general, a firm — of the Con- 
servative side. He was also known as one of the most staunch and honourable 

atrons of the turf. He married first, in 1797, Elizabeth, sister of Sir Gilbert 
—— Bart., and secondly, in 1831, Ann, daughter of George Wilbraham, 
Esq., of Delamere, in Cheshire. He died at his house, Mount Ararat, near Rich- 
mond, onthe 20th ult. He wasin his 87th year. He wa* much esteemed and be. 
loved by his friends on account of his amiable and generous disposition, and he 
leaves numbers of them to deplore his death: 


Lorp Datmeny.—Archibald Primrose, Lord Dalmeny, was the eldest son and 
heir apparent of Archibald John, t Earl of Roseberry, a Whig nobleman of 
considerable property and influence in the north, and nearly rel to the noble 
houses of Radnor, Anson, Arundel, and Argyll Lord Dalmeny was born Oct. 2, 
1609; and married, Sept. 20, 1843, Lady Catherine Lucy Wilhelmine Stanhope, 
cnly daughter of Earl Stanhope, by whom he leaves Archibald-Philip, born in 
1847, now heir to the family honours; Everard-Henry, born 1848 ; and two daugh- 
ters. His Lordship sat in Parliament for the Stirling District of Burghs, from 
1832 to 1847, and held office asa Lord of the Admir ty from 1835 to1841. His 
death occurred on the 23rd ult., at Dalmeny Park, co. Linlithgow, after a short ill- 
ness. The ancient line of Primrose, whence the deceased Lord descended, has 
been, at various periods, highly distinguished in the legal annals of Scotland, and 
twice raised to the Peerage. During the Civil War, its then chief, Sir Archibald 
Primrose, remained devotedly attached to King Charles; and, after the Restora 
tion, was appointed Lord Register, under the ar title of Lord Carringten. 
Previously to its elevation to the U vi House, the famiiy of Primrose not un- 
frequently represented the county of Edinburgh in Parliament. 


Lorp Rospert TaYLour.—This melancholy event took place at the barracks, 
Fermoy, on Sunday evening, the 19th ult., in consequence of the breaking of a 
blood-vessel on the lungs. It appears that his Lordship was walking in the town 
of Fermoy, when he saw a man beatingadog. Onremonstrating with him, the 
man struck Lord Robert a blow, which he instantly returned, and then said, “ I 
am choking with blood.” After lingering some days, he died without pain or suf- 
fering. Lord Robert was the second son of the Marquis of Headtort, and had 
only recently exchanged from the Guards tothe 49th Regiment. The Marquis of 
Headfort, the Earl and Countess of Bective, Lady Olivia Taylour, and Lady 
Virginia Sanders, were present on the sad occasion. 


Lorp BurGHERSH.—We ~ gs to announce the decease of George Augustus 
Frederick John Lord Burghersh. The d d nobl was eldest son of the 
Earl of Westmoreland, G.C.B., G.C.H., and was born June 18, 1819, consequently 
he’ was‘inthe 32nd year of his age. By thedeath of Lord B h many noble 
families will be placed in mourning, including those of the Earl of Jersey, the Earl 
of Bessborough, &c. 


Two MorRE GENERAL OFFICERS.—We have to reoord the deaths of Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. Otway Trevor, Colonel of the 31st Regiment, and Major-Gen- 
eral Fearon, C.B. General Trevor served with the Coldstream Guards in the 
Peuinsula, and commanded the regiment at Salamanca; he was alse present at 
Talavera and Busaco, and was appointed to the colonelcy of the 31st Regiment in 
1847. Genev-al Fearon served long in the West Indies, where he was wounded ; 
he was subsequently employed in Holland and on the coast of France and Spain, 
the expedition to Quiberon, attack on Ferrol, and the Egyptian campaign in 
1807, and the campaign of 1814-1815 in Italy, including the surrender of Naples 
and Genoa. He also commanded the 31st Regiment on board the K ent, East In- 
diaman when she was burned in the Bay of Biscay in 1825, and was employed 
upon the staff in the Hast Indies until his promotion to the rank of major-general. 


His Exce.cency Baron NiEUMANN.—We regret to learn the demise of his 
Excellency Baron Nieumann, formerly, for some years, Austrian Minister at {the 
British Court. His Excellency died, after a short illness, at Brussels, having sur- 
— his ee wife (daughter of the present Duke of Beaufort) little more than 
three months. 


A Great Cuess PLayeER—We have to record the death of another eminent 
chess player, Harry Wilson, Esq., of Spring Vale, Isle of Wight, one of the last 
surviving veterans of the transition school, between those of Philidor and De la 
Bourdonnais. He was distinguished amongst the champions of the board by im. 

rturbable amenity and courtesy. For these happy qualities, not less than for 

is mastery of the noble game, he was selected as marshal of the lists for England, 
in the memorabl< contest at Paris between Staunton and Saint Amant. 


Suddenly in London, Mr. Sergeant Sedgwick, formerly Chairman of the Board 
of Stamps, aged 76—At Florence, the Revd. 8. Black, of the Barony Parish, Glas- 
gow, much regretted—K. Thorpe Esq., Seman of Manchester. He was known 
not only in Manchester, but throughout the kingdom, as one of the cleverest ana- 
tomists and operating surgeons the three kingdoms contained—In this city, the 
Hon. Auguste Davezac, who recently returned from the Hague, where, for many 
years, he occupied the post of U. S. Char-e d’Affaires. He was aide-de-camp of 
Gen. Jackson at the Battle of New-Orleans.—Killed by a collision on a Rail 
Road in Prussia, Dr. Arden of New York. He was travelling in Europe to per- 
fect his medical education, and temporarily attached to the American Diplomatic 
Mission at Berlin.—Major John Williams and Second Lieut J. Stroud Field, both 
onthe reserved half-pay list, R.M.—At Melrose-house, Southsea, Richard Hock- 
ings, Hisq., formerly of the 25th Regiment of Foot, and late barrack-master of 
Norwich, 72,—In Upper Phillimore place, Kensington, Major R. S. Wilkin- 
son, K. H., &c.—In the 86th year ofhis age, Rear-Admiral Rye.—At Southamp- 
ton, Commander Donald Fernandes, R.N., in his 81st year.—At Launceston, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Lieut G. B. Skardon, R. N., inthe 55th year of his age. -At 42, 
Belgrave-syvare, Lady Shaw Stewart, aged 52.—The University of Berlin has 
met with a severe loss by the death of Dr. Linck, professor of botany,—who ex- 

ired on the ist of January, in his 82nd year. Dr. Linck was director of the Royal 

otanical Garden in Berlin, and the oldest member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences.—Dr. Leuret, the physician of Bicétre, who is well known to the scien- 
tific world by his profound works on meatal de ment and the anatomy of the 
brain, died on the 6th of January, at Nancy, his birth-place, after a long iliness.— 
Herr Charles Matthew Sander, described as one of the most celebr surgeons 
of Germany, and author of many works not only in illustration of his more imme- 
diate profession and of medicine, but also on Greek philology and archeology, 
died suddenly, at Brunswick, in his 72nd year, while seated at his desk in the act 
of writing a treatise on anatomy.—The Paris papers report the sudden death of 
M. Louis Perrée, chief editor of the Siecle. Nearly all the leaders of the periodi- 
cal press of Paris accompanied his last march to the cemetery of Pere-Lachaise. 








REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND 
SCOTLAND. 


DRE from £1 upwards, on sale, which will be cashed in any part of the United King- 
dom ; also, packages of ali descriptions forwarded to any part of Europe, by 


' EDWARDS, SANFORD & CO. 
At ADAMS & CO/S., 16 Wall Street. 





NEW WORE BY PROFESSOR NICHOL, 


Professor of Astronomy in the Univeraity of Glasgow, Aulhor of ‘The Architectura of 
the Heavens,” &c.— 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM: Ite Urder and Physical Structure, with five plates and 
numerous woodcuts, 8vo. 

‘*] offer this work to all who are anxious to obtain as large an acquaintance with the order 
and constitution of our — as lies within the reach of those who cannot boast of acquisi- 
tion in mathematics.” — Preface. 

REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES INTO MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, &c., in 
their relations to Vitai Force—With Notes and Additions by John Ashburner, M.D., and nu- 
merous woodcuts, 8vo. $5. 

H, BAILUIERE, Foreign ‘Scientific Bookseller, 169 Fulton Street, N. V. 
(A tew doors West of Broadway, at side of St. Paul’s Church.) 
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IN ONE VOLUME, 12M0.—rRICE 91,25. 
TWO HUNDRED OF BERANGER’'S LYRICS. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 


BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 


“ With these formal difficulties in the way of the translator, we must give Mr. Young the 
highest credit for the felici‘ous menace ip mba) be hes ascougtanas mt, .% 9 * 
Many of the songs are alive and iremulous with gaiety and feeling.”—Hurper’s Monthly 


“The — tn dint 





are j 18, and the translations are uniformly t:uthful, almost beyond 
cumparison, in thought, in feeling, and in music.” —Jnternational Miscellany. 

“ That Mr. Young has been very successful is admitted by the critics, and in this opinion 
we cheerfully ac "—Whig Review, 
“ The high merit of the trans)ations is indisputable.” — Democratic Review. 


“To all who love the beart put into masic, we can commend Young’s Beranger,”— 
Home Journal. 


“The work shows much diligence, discrimination, and poetic power.” —Literary World. 

We hope there is taste enough inthe country to do full justice to the poet, the translater 
and the publisher.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste.”"—N. Y Courier & Enquirer. 

“ His work is evidently the fruit of a faithful gates of the original, and showsa cordial 
appreciation of the merits of Beranger, with a rare fideiity to the rhythm, verbal 
niceties and movement of the songs sel d for translation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ The spirit of the author, too, is admirably préserv -d.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Nous avons reirouve dans son livre d’ etonnan’es analogies @ expression ec de tour- 
ware eves 8 inal, et le plus souvent des traductions litterales de la plus heureuse fidel- 
ite.”~-Courrier des Btats Unis. 

“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr 
Yonng has mastered it. His versions are and g ful." Republic / Washington.) 

spirited and felicitous, and conv 


translations are 
cones povanger bas reason to be con'ent with his 
Transcript. 











a faithful idea of the 
lish interpreter.” 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS HALL. 
GREASE EXHIBITION ALMANAC FOR 1851.—Containin, 





in Hyde-Park, and a full account of every particular 
the same in French, ud German; 
the Gratuitous 
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ceived by them promptly 
the w price, buta 


but first-class 

near! of the Almanac 6d 
the trades to ve had by order of all booksellers and newsveuders 
Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and 1.0, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


BORROW’'S NEW WORE, 


LAVENGRO,. 
G. P. PUTNAM will Publish in a few days, printed from the early proof sheets received 
from London, by an express arrangement with Mr. Murray. 
LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gipsy and the Priest. By George Borrow, Author of 
The Gipsies in Spain,” * The Bible in Spain,” etc. 1 Vol. 12mo. with Portrait, 
“ Mr. Borrow is an artist, without be artificial ; he keeps curiosity alive having 
something in his inkstand : he knows — end when his * * is ob- 


p 
tained, he leaves well alone, and neither dilutes curacoa nor laughs at his own jokes—he 
lets them tell by their own and pusses on to ing else, as if unconscious 


af 
A 5 
Ht 
ily 





someth of the 

effect produced, or that we are dying to know aa little more. Such sketches a 
since the i of the reader is busy in filling them up, according to each indi 's 
own liking. How much has Mr. Borrow yet to remember, yettotell! His has been a life, 
or 


one day of which is more crowded than is the fourscore years’ vegetation of a squire 
aldermaa.”— Béinburgh Review. 


SECOND LOVE: or, the World’s Opinion. 
Martha Martell 

DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Nos, XLII. and XLIII. 
XLI. forwarded per Atlantic, will be issued as soon as received. 

THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. A Romantic History. By Prof. Theodore Irving 
1 vol. 12mo., uniform with the works of Washington Irving. 

WING AND WING. By J. Fenimore Cooper. The author’s revised edition. 

MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. With beautiful en- 
gravings on steel. Part I1.—The Thane’s Daughter. 


| Sketches of Society in New York.| By 


Price 6 cents each. No 





J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE callthe attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for com ward See styleand finish. From 

— and perfect —8 each 

sigan eas be tecael por mull" Warps ropeiod sags, £2, Mase forthe Harp 

can 5 
by the firet aathore, received om the arrival of the steamships. Qrders for Piece ea a 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. ‘une 16—6m 





FURNITURE FOR SALB, 
AND HOUSE TO RENT. 


[az entire forniture of the two-and-a-half story house, No. 88 West Ith Street, is for sale 
and the house is to be rented. 
The furniture has been less than two years in us*, and was made by one of the best 
makers. May be seen from 12 o’clock till 2. 

For particulars, iaquire at this Office. feb 15 


AYBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F _ GOUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ’ 
Among the numerous discoveries Science has madv in this generation to facilitate the busi- 
ness of iife—increase the term none 
can be more real value to 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues th 
doubt, that no medicine or combination 
cure the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease w 
thousands and 8 every . Indeed, 
Remedy has at length been which can 
tions ofthe lungs. Our space here will not admit us to publish anv 
—— a Wan, bes —— — the pwns Pp et Samo. _ 
further enquiry to the ¢ jar whic t below named, w ways be pleased to 

nish free, Therein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these facts. a 
From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 
“ James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used r Cherry Pectoralin my own case of 
Bronchitis, and am satisfied from its constitution, that it isan admirable 
for the relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. If my opinion as to ite superior ¢ 
ter can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 
Epwarp Hircucock, L.L.D. 


From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe, 

“ I deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition from some of the best articles in 
the Materia Medica, arda very effective remedy for the clase of diseases it is intended to 

re.” 

* New Haven, Ct., Nov, 1, 1849. 

MAJOR PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec 
toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 


Saco, Me., April 2 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your Cherry P in my 
practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for pulmonary complaints. From observation 
of many severe cases, I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and diseases of the lungs, 
that have put to defiance all other remedies. 

linvariably rocomenead a8 use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 


ed rn for thet di 
—,- Res I. 8. Cusuman, M.D 


yours, 
P and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mase., and sold by 
Druggists every where. jan 18 











IVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
? * — —— wil] depart with the Mails for Europe, positively,on 
Wednesday, March Sth, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

All lettera and papers must pass through the Post Office 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 

Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 

Positively no freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, March 3d. 

The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail March 19th. 


IN. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and bean- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H_ 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be- 
found a few very fine impressions fromthe original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col 
TRUMBULL. of the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER- 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS. NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES 

Also, Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
a record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS FRAMED ina superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 


ean tees s to be found in this couutry, suitable for 


the largest collection of cheap Litho 
pe) trade or exportation, many beving es in three languages. feb 1—3m 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST—With nctes explanatory and critical Edited by Prof. 
J.R. Boyd, 8vo. Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. 


<The odies tos pennant edition in which oft thet ie desis ip made clew. by 
aad ay some of which notes are inal and In 
this way we ha ve running through the book the criticieam of with selections from 


_ ae. Sees, Brydges, Stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richardson, Thyer, Pearce, and Hazlitt.”— 


—B —Buffalo Comme-vial. 

INDIA AND THE H!INDOOS—Being a popular view of ,the Geography, y,istory, Gov- 
rnment , Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F. De W 
Ward 1 vol. 12mo 
“A very interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship.”—N. V 


*A work of decided value and interest”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery, 
By Rey. Dr. H. Ruffner. 2 vols. 

“This is a remarkable book. It is a work of greatresearch and learning.’”—National In- 
elfigencer. 


“ The work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as in- 
structive.”— Pittsburgh Preacher. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marvev. 4th edition. 
WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE—1 vol.12mo, 2d “ 
PWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 
MRS. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 2d edition. 
DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-—3 vols, 34 edition. 
MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 
MARSH’S REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—1 vo). 3d edition. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


jan B—U (late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nassaustreet, 





THS WORLD'S FAIR ART-UNION: 
TS. 


THE 
ot New 


aay 


list 
pa 


YORK ye. COMPANY — 
each, company 

Great World’s 

than 





from whence 
ee 


vaid letter, at the Compan rer prea may he btaied STREET, 





PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


NED has reduced the of all kinds of Coal. Corsumers can be su’ 
Tipled sri ibe Range 4 tid or move sizes at short notice. by leaving 
95 Sixth }—-- 402 8 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 
Alec inet Mog. ⸗ at95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and 131 Eleventh 
Street, near 6th Avenue. feb 1 





W. S. HOWS—PROFESSOR OF gurron IN COLUMBIA Ly — 
—— ares See OF piven Pop itorial duties, is now enabled to 
ie. lecqutng © thoroeg’ —— — rete and oth bers, 

ocutiol 

% 4 to Prof. Hows, at his casidonee.t my Cottage 


Shed with terme ee yore ——- No.5 p= phe 


J. & I, COX, 
ESPECT inform their friends and the aes they be oved fi 
Ro aiden tane, to her New Estab roadway, —8** — —— 
and received a splendid variety 





French, “inglish, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterng 
‘Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery , 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble ac. dee? 2m 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


nong rally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d 
ber S(t Medical Profession of this city the fc following testimonial of i ita 
most efficacy. 











de A, COL rhage yy 5 or — 
“ are —S * 2 the medicine which you pre- 
TT = a deskderatum oith the to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
combine also the les which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
those cases where there is an of acid in the stomach and bowe! pentoring 
Heartburn, &c., the ‘ Seltzer = 

tad guy eked 
— Saat taken i, end : me to repeat the 
in &@ medicine of much 
via S ciel it amet be Go ye 
to the a reat i ee 

ee "Warren street N.Y. 


ie bk 
* — 
— Orleans, ae a i 


—e— Savannah Sickie 
june 3 


principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
‘LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
ye ance oy BP ly eh the — in lots to suit purchasers, at the 


Saige a etree 
yee hoe” tuo. t * 6s. to Sa, 


ae 5— Feet oa 





Boxes Titian Mace corptandesma, Sen. 
Boxes er. 
Patent Vandies, ulmost equal to Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 
4 of oid London Dock Wines and Brandies, [rish and Scotch 
y and Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 


or Case. . 
Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al) the cele brated brands. 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 
Agent fo: Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
INGS recently 8 arrived from rom Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 


mof palntings by artiste of theo many addivions, 


of Divine Uni 

open at two rouse over hal of the Church Divine Uni) ae 
ring and Prince streets, from clock A.M. till 10 o'clock P 

25 cents ; Tickets 50 cts — ts SOet june22—if 


AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANE OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its unly authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money to any part of England, Scotiand, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
ishments of the Nati nal Bank in Ireland. 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 
Provincial Bank of England, | J.ondon and County Bank, 


nov 30—1¢ 














The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
iwany part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 
- C. E HABICHT,94 WallStreet, New York 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO 


° BY LANIER AND SON. 
aw YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
' GEORGE JARDINE, 
648 PEARL STREET, NEAR BRCADWAY. 





feb 15—ly 





— BNGLISH WaxX NIGHT MORTARS. 


pie op, boats, fom OO, Phen cARCLAY & 00), Landon. yyy cod 
fon, 





No, 2 Par ow, Now Yor ow, New York. OMe ke Perfumed 
and pieasantest oil in use, For sale by the 
FINE PERFUMERY. 
received from ont, 
on oa London, ye colens lavatooet dane Per 
: TY ayn ag 
; ; — 
Row, and 250 4th Avenue, cor . =r 
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ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BRED EYER — — 


“lt nin eh ed ye ; of ; 


re penny Pym OL ne 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
. Wm. : The invented zon tor the bate, Sas been extensively 
4 velit the decided all other compositions 
ion and bea fes te hair, clears the be of all "pri, without 
leterious effects, which are 
any ultimate — — fom 


A indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place aad curl, and 
* * ofthe blr tree from and wc For children, it la sayy Se 
goed 


—2 AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
ite aetighetal os icle oe eS deap yan ——— — 





tng. The base fate Bee ay = = soap plant” of an article 
natives washing thas, the of alkali, so hurtful to the 

Oy ine mative of a cou and detergent properties have the purest and most nourlahing 

effects on the skin,—it southes and alla: , and has a fine, creamy 4 

Hose not dry on the face. Ita decided new oor wm —— * 

—2 ——e— of the most connoisseur. . 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 

Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 

equally efficacious in protweting the skin from the hot suna of summer 

srt, SPT colle he watt bnavedh and delialons apliaie to be tonal ot Ge 


and are warranted 
superior to yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on the money, in al) 
pain nen —* WILLIAM SOGLE, Pnornieror, 
D in * * the United States 
ev t n 
B Ad tse of the Principal Druggists ery Town — os For 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, eee &e. 
. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wl & Ste * leasure in announcing the compleiton of ts 
Messrs. ams vens have p 1g eS 





, — er ew gy = —— q materials for the 
Their Stock co achoice from 


arrivals, compris’ 
the best makers in eac Govertnant, aeieses te perece specs specially, wich U the E ice of the fret 














From their tion ia chocn tensa pei work of Calne 
Feet ree Cook barre Males, cok po ae ye oy gery From their mate 
rials a very superior article of 
Canvass, both English and French, Cengen Papers of all tints and several! quali- 
Oil Colors, in tubes, 

Powder “ ° Cake + F Moist colours, 
Conte Crayons—b white, and coloured in boxes om for 
—warranted genu ee painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
canvass, ; Mois: Colours in tubes, 
Wi China P; , 
Hog doer! Sable, Camels Hair, and — Bioces and Books for Oi] and 
| werent ae ie — Instruments, 
‘arnishes, » snze Powe 
Motellig Tools, ‘Luble and other Easels, 
sk London and Bristol | Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boards and Paper, Folios, and Easels. 
— - 's English and fine French Draw- Juvenile Colours and Colour B »xes. 
ing Papers, 
anes oe 6 enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 


Manufactures, rded by the Euro 
cw The usual aoa by the od Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION ae. 
yp A UNITED eget MALL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. 

mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. 1 ‘ork, Have 
end Southam tonsfor i the year 1861, on the fllowing daye- will leave iNew York 








Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Fraoklin..,.Saturday.......... Feb. 8] franklin..,. Wednesday.....March 
Humboldt eves * March ® | Humboldt * * 3 
— eee fpr 5 ees * 7 

umboldt ..., y 2 vane une 4 
Franklin waco May 31 Pe July 2 
Humboldt e600 June 2 oses July ® 
Franklin tees July 2 sees Aug. @ 
Humboldt Aug. 3 ooes Pz) 
Franklin ceee Sept, —— — —* 
—— 6 Oct. 18 one Nov. 1) 
— 2* pe. * cove Re 7 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
22* Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, tre 
dations for passen asp of the malt apoveved kik frp ® 


Stop both going and returning, they offer to 
— Sica hea td rerio patenger racen 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ....+s+es0+00:812 
From Havre or Southampton to New York — eecgoesenoccnsscccassocecons eR 
No — — her 


An expe board. 

For freight or passage, apely wo. 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 583 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Sete ly 








THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, wilt aall for Be 
muda and St, Thomas on Saturday, 8th of March, 1351, precisely at 12 0’clock. 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....4..+.+.++-seessesecess O35 
Do do St. Thomas.....-ceseccessevacsases 70 


There is @ regular Mai] communication between Si. Thomas and all the West Indie 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 





dec 2 E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
Tes be re AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL *—* Bet lin 
ork and Li L direct; and between 
ane “andy - ye - Boston and rpool, calling at Hali- 
Captains. . Captains, 






Cc. 


En ee, a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard — 
From 





ATICR.. ccocsccccssscees cooe Now York ......0000W eccosesces s 
Buropa............. ........ BOSton. ss evccseccos: eeeeeseres March 12 4 
——— —B——— > » HH vane ⸗ 
— 
May 'timy” 

P. in hrst cabin from New York Come corecendscocd 
omage is ys 7. or n to Liverneal. 312 


5 — ED. cceconcccceccescoeet® 
‘ on t 
— —1 lor personal expenses. 
fics Newepaper pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For or passage, pam oy of E. CURARS, Je 
Fre German, and other foreign goods, received and b t in *— 
goods. h bills of lading are given in Havre to Ne * ‘wi B 


After the lst of April next, the rate of freight by the above steam 
¥. Se foe t, ght by above 6 ers from Liverpool will 





HE WORLD'S FAIB,-To let at Reading, withinan houre’ ride by railway of 
Ler 4 London, a commodious and well furnished house, perme ry= = Rend od drawing, dining, 
reakfast, and waitin, a —— and convenient #, pantries, sculleries, 
| Beg the house is close by the Raliway Station, which connects Read- 
oat Ly o 
ply, fe fos gal to. toS. Childs, Harlem, New York, or to Samuel Child’s 
Esq., or paral end ngland. P jan 25—6t 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 

HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, a referenceand 
commodious — reading rou 


su 
with F and American periodicals and newspapers. A 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
‘The Terms are $25 for — my — 22 ht or share, with en annmal char 
of $6, which may be commuted ras ee 


Temporary Subscription — —J — — 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Banc ror THE Wipow anp THE OnPHaAn.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 











C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 
. Palmer, Zoaping C. Tucker, 
J eee: ’ — oe! , 
George Barclay enry lum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, J: 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan M Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Sielivata Dr. J. De Me Pallon. 
ROSTON. 
George M. Thacher, soajenta 8 Seaver, 
’ — 4 — 1 E.A. Grater M. Consu 
. r William Elliouw. . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Boerd. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Rages ae, ae , examples, names of agents, - 
cel examinere, oad Ansnal Report 1249, &c., can be had free of char, on application st 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three 
the local directo, aa tras ristocs—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claime 
Thiny daye are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


s hereafter assured may 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at time 
—D annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit’ of 


daily, at one o’clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall Str 
öç⸗ 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


* — eran, is to grant Sgarnanins wae Lives, whether le or 
—F forbs SEs often neo sa 


Tables ha DS RST CLONES most accurate data Company 
gnabiod, (rom ts smal exponditare. and ihe high rate of i — — — 8 
to offer terms of assurance much more ee te than the low raie of intereys aa 

their generally large expenditure can 





Medical Examin 
ofthe different Local orienta and 





5*8 investments by British 
F — by 2 Companies and 
An exact of i and is annually publiehed by the Company and 
‘can it be said that it invests Funds 
os all its wi in Canada 


——— to the immense of m 
sent out of the Province British or Foreign Companies for that, in in which [and * 
———— ——— ther Great Britain nor the neighbouring — 
"Te partion who we atany time feel disinclined, -r unable to continue the 
—— — will grant py a — reprocemteties oF 
Gh - yt tO or more fall preminsse Sore p been peas 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


policy holders thus assured. 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 








To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 

With participation Without participation of Profits 
Age. ‘onium arterly| Age. Anoual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
erly J remium. —— Premium. 
3 8. d. Z2e0a/288. @|/ 2 @ 4. 
20 1” 4 Hs 4 9 20 ;o & 0 4 7 0 
25 22 9 1 on 2 * 14 #7 017 8 ®@ 98 6 
30 29 8 i} 012 10 30 20 2 me 00 6 
35 216 7 isu ol 9 35 264 1 88 @i12 #1 
Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information be obtained Head 

poend Ageacisn, — — 
98 King Street, Hamilton, 9h April 1°50. , = — 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC... .ccccccsscvscvecccccecs éssvcee seeeeesees- Capt, West, 
PACIFIC. .cccccccccccseccscevcescseeccevesscevssecsses Capt, Nyo. 
ARCTIC.cccrccsccnvccee sosecccccsetessecsssecesesesss Capt, Lace. 
— Comstock. 


—* been built b contest ex Government 
= -h~ y xpresaly orory care 


55 Ja nae ——— — 
acco ’ 
Price of from New York to L to Liverpool. extra 
State Room "es. From Liverpool to New York, 235 yor Seem cise 
ex 
i raenteadtulswiae * 


— DATES OF BAILING, 




















From New York From Liverpoo! 
nesday...March.. ..+0+. .5th, 185) jaturday..... TUBFY..00+ « Last 
Wee jay er eee | : = | — Feb ** > 
nesaay. . sere seeee 1 jature eters. sees denmes 
— — “ Spat Sudan ae 
For freight or passage, app! 
a * RD K. oo Je, 58 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY 


0. Li > 
E. G. ROBERTS & co. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr., 8 Boulevard evard Montmartre . Paris. 

The owners ot these ships will not be — ody mpez rd for Gold, — Bullion, lnereior . 

ary. I eon eS or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are si 
reof therein ex 

After the first o ‘Apri ie next, the rate of freight by the above — from — 

will be materially 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEEBTS 
4 —— of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


for their from eac' on the let, lth, 16th, and 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each prety = mete een Nag om 4 


























From New York. From 

—** July 1. ꝛ* ave 6 a 16 bss 

* — ⸗ 
I Wiig. 54 A—— 22⸗ vase Cs ee 26-9 ee ge 38 —— see ri *4 

Waterloo ............. HRaryeyx.. —R ———— sone BOs cece e+ BBs vecses 

— — — — — ve, eb -June aden 

enry ay.. o man. eecccseedmcess ° . Mecceces 2 
Columbia. —— Jan.L.. Ps i 
Underwriter Shi en oll. ee —— 3 
Manhattan... MAME ety 4 16| Mar, 1. ‘Taig ior t 
Siddons.........44.-.Howes ——— —* WB.. ee as —— panpheg 
OPK. .ccceeecees ee eeetecse eee sees t creeds ceeee lB. eeecee) 
Weat Polni.......---, Allen. einen — Ste eee Besse 
Fidelia..........+000+, Peabody......... ——8 B..... LB] ae ak -»- Aug... l 
Roscius...............Shoppy. ceeeresec ces sDbvcccescecDbecceccces . seveddbosecsell 


These shi oi cabin accommisatons a allt ——————— — — 


are commanded 
—— ir cabin all that can be Sets ee Sy ors 
tanitiy tn the Gaye Of talling will be hy adhered tor pea , aed 
of passage to see eeereeeeteosees 
* to New York......sesccesesess 80 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
ray iee * CAROW, N, ¥. 
A. TAYLOR & Mey Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Heory Cia and 
oer & CO., N. ¥. 


ROWN, SuIPLEY & 
Agents for han 5? — ‘New Yorks" Isauc Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel'a, 


HU & 0, or C. H. MARSHALL, x 
BARING ROTHERS & CO., Liverpool —— 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
hereafter be composed of the — = By 


_ will 
York on the 8th and,24th of every month, fom London o the 13 sling puactaally from New 


Srasisces be of ee of every hroughout the year, viz : 
Days of Salling from 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 

New York. London, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct, 2, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, « “ 24 July 13, Nov. is’ ayes 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 
Victoria, Champion, m, 4 Aug 13 Dee is, April 18 





Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July. Nov. 3 Myke 28, 28 
—— new, Griewold Ang. 8 8, Ben * April's rica 3 * is By, i 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 24, “ 24, 24/Oct, 13, Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded b + vty Se rote es: 
ton. Greal care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, 8 Stores, ke &c., * the best 

The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each ad without 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese ate eh bo alate ieee 
, Or packages, sent by them, unless er ar — ~~ 5 hes 
July 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO.. Lonios 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
8532 IND LINE.—The following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 








8T. DENIS —** = tan Fok 
‘ ANUALY....00.s0008 February, 
Follansbee, . jis ot May... sssonnvese ¢ 16th Ju 

1st Se — — — 
. NICHOLAS, Ist F 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. lst June ..... . 7 16th July, 

lst October. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March..... +» (16th April, 
Conn, master. —— —E — 

ovember . December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April ..... see 16th May, 
Willard, master. et August ..... 16th Se 





lst December 16th J 

They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all ——— me for = 
pus. <A and convenience of peagengers and commanded by men of popenalietien in the 
trade. The price of —— — or 6 vn 
Goods sent to the sul orwarded free 


— BOYD & HINGKEN, Ag secu 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


OFFICE, NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 

















